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INTBODUCTOBY CHAPTER. 



Why does Paley consider it unnecessary to prove 
that mankind stood in need of a revelation ? 

Because, he says, do serious person thinks that, even 
under the Christian reTelation, we have too much lij^ht, or 
any superfluous degree of assurance. 

^ In judging of Christianity, why does the question 
lie between this religion and none at all? 

Because, if the Christian reh'gion be not credible, no one, 
with whom we have to do, will support the pretensions of 
any other. 

Upon what suppositions does Paley conclude that 
a revelation was not improbable? 

Suppose the world we lire in to have had a Creator; 
suppose it to appear from the predominant aim and tendency 
of the coDtrivanoes observable in the universe, that the 
Deity, when he formed it, consulted for the happiness of 
his sensitive creation ; suppose a part of the creation to have 
received faculties from their Maker, by which they are capa- 
ble of rendering a moral obedience to His will ; .suppose the 
Creator to intend for these His rational and accouutable 
agents a second state of existence, in which their situation 
will be regulated by their behaviour in this ; suppose it to 
be of the utmost importance for them to know what is in« 
tended for them, that is, that such knowledge would be 
highly conducive to the general hHppiness of mankind ; 
suppose^ nevertheless, almost the whole race, either by the 
imperfection of their fttoulties, the misfortune of their situ- 
ation, or the loss of some prior revelation, to want this 
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4 EVIDEXCES OF [iNTRO. 

knowledge and not to be likely without a new reyelation to 
attain it— under these ciroumstanoes, is it improbable that 
a revelation should be made ; is it incredible that Ood should 
interpose to acquaint mankind with the future state he has 
designed for them? 

In what way could a revelation be made ? 

We oan conoeiTe no way in which a revelation could be 
made except by miracles. 

What then is the consequent degree of probability 
that miracles should be wrought ? 

Consequently, in whatever degree it is probable that a 
revelation would be communicated to mankind, in the same 
degree it is probable that miracles would be wrought. 

When miracles are said to have been wrought in 
promulgating a revelation, what is the extent of the 
improbability arising from the miraculous nature of 
the things related ? 

From the last two considerations it is evident that, if 
miracles are relatt'd to have been wrought in promulgating 
a religion manifestly wanted, the improbability which aiisea 
from the miraculous nature of the things related is not 
greater than the original improbability that such a revela • 
tion should be imparted by God. 

Does Paley assume the attributes of the Deity or 
the existence of a future state, in order to prove 
the reality of miracles? 

No. The reality of miracles, he says, must always be 
proved by evidence. He only asserts that in miracles 
adduced m support of revelation, there is no such ante- 
cedent improbability as no testimony can surmount. And 
to maintain this poiut, he contends that the incredibility of 
miracles related to have been wrought in attestation of a 
revelation from God of a future state is not greater than 
the event of these two propositions being true : — 

1. That a future state of existence should be destined by 

God for his human creation. 

2. That, being so destined, he should acquaint them with 

it. 
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* 

What is iho prejadication which Faley would 
resist? 

Paley would resist the prejudication, " that no hnmau 
" toatimony can iu any caM render miracles credible.*' 

Answer the objection that'* no human testimony 
can render miracles credible ;'* and state the prin* 
ciple upon which the objection is founded. 

The reflection that if there be a revelation there must be 
miracles, and that under the circumstances in which man- 
kind are placed a revelation is not improbable, seems a fair 
antiwer to this objection. 

The principle upon which the objection is founded is this 
— '* That it is contrary to experience that a miracle should 
"be true, but not contrary to experience that testimony 
'. should be faLse." 

Shew that there is an ambiguity in these terms, 
" experience" and " contrary to experience." 

Strictly, the narrative of a fact is then only " contrary to 
" experience," when it is related to have existed at a time and 
place, at which timt) and place we, beings present and lookinfc 
on, did not perofive it to exist ; as if it were asserted that 
in a certain room on a certain day a man was raised from 
the dead, at which time and place, we, beinp^ present and 
looking on, perceived lio such event. This is properly 
'* contrary to experience ;*' and it is a contrariety which uo 
evidence can surmount. Yet this is not what Hume in- 
tended ; and short of this there seems but one intelligible 
sigrnifloation which can be affixed to the term ** contrary to 
*^ experitiice," vis., that of not having ourselves experienced 
anything similar to the things related, or such things not 
being generally experienced by others. 

To what is the improbability which arises from the 
tvant rather than the contrariety of experience equal ? 

It is equal to the probability that if the thing were true 
we should experience things similar to it, or that such thinga 
would be generally experienced. Now, supposing that 
miracles were wrought on the first promulgation of Christi- 
anity, is it certain, is it even probable, that they would be 
repeated so often as to become objects of general experitnct 7 

A 3 
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Why is tho assertion of miracles not like alleging 
a new law of nature ? 

To assert miracles is not like allef^ngr ^ Q^w law of nature, 
becaaae, wbpn these are related, it is expeotfd that under 
the same circumstances the same result will follow univer- 
sally. But to expect that a miracle should succeed upon a 
repetition is to expect what is contrary to Its nature. 

Upon what presumption is the force of experience 
as an objection to miracles founded ? 

The force of experience as an objection to miracles is 
founded upon the presumption, that the course of naturo is 
invariable, or that, if it be varied, variations will be fre- 
quent and general. 

How does Paley answer this objection ? 

He says, that if we consider the course of nature as the 
agency of an intelligent Being, we may reasonably expect 
that such a Being, on occasions of peculiar importance, may 
interrupt the order which He had appointed ; yet that such 
interruption should return seldom, and be coniined to the 
experience of a few; that the want of it therefore in many 
should be a matter neither of surprise nor objection. 

It is said that when we advance accounts of mi- 
racles, we assign effects without causes, or we attribute 
effects to inadequate causes. Shew the fallacy of 
such an imputation. 

It is said that we ascribe the cure of the palsy to a touch, 
of blindness to the anointing of the eyes with clay, the 
raising of the dead to a word ; whereas we ascribe no such 
effects to such causes. These are merely the signs to con- 
nect the miracle with its end. The ^ect we ascribe simply 
to the volition of the Deity, of whose existence and power 
we have previous and independent proof. We have there- 
fore a sufficient power and an adequate motive. lo a word, 
once believe that there is a God, and miracles are not in- 
credible. 

How does Hume state the case of miracles ? 

He states the case of miracles to be a contest of opposite 
improbabilities, that is to say, a question whether it bo mor 
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improbable that the miracle should be true or the testimony 
false. 

Why does Paley consider that Hame displays a 
want of argomentative justice ? 

Beoanse, in describing the improbability of miracles, he 
suppressiMi all those ciroumstanoes of extennation which 
rfsolc from our knowlfdire of the existence, power, and dis- 
position of the Deity ; His concern in the creation, and the 
importance of the end wrought by the miracle. As Hame 
has represented the question, miracles are alike incredible to 
him who is assured of the constant afcency of a Divine 
B«in{Ct and to htm who believes that no such Beingf exists. 
Aflrain, in oonsiderinip the strenfcth and weight of testimony, 
Hume considers that we are not obliged to explain how the 
story of the evidence arose. "Now I think (says Paley) 
'* that we are obliged, not perhaps to show by positive ac- 
*' counts how it did, but by a probable hypothesis how it 
«• might so happen.'* 
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State the short consideration which Paley addaces 
to show that there is no solid foundation in Hume's 
conclusions as to miracles. 

When a theorem is proposed to a mathematician, he tries 
it upon a simple case ; and if it produce a false result, ha 
is sure that there must be some mistake in the demonstration. 
Now, to proceed in this way with Hume's theorem. If 
twelve men, of known probity and good sense, should 
seriously relate an account of a miracle wrought before 
their eyes, in which it was impossible they could be de- 
ceived ; if the Governor of the country should send for these 
men, and threaten to han||^ them if they did not confess it 
an imposture ; if they denied with one voice that any im- 
posture existed ; if we saw them consent, one by one, to be 
racked, burned, or strangled, rather than give up the truth 
of their accounts, still, according to Mr. Hume, we are not 
to believe them. 

In what does tlie weight of Hume^s objection con- 
sist? 

In instances of spurious miracles, supported by strong 
apparent testimony, none of which, however, reach the 
■trength and oircumstanoes of the Christian evidence. 
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PART I. 



TREATS OP THE DIRECT HISTORICAL ETIDENCE OP 
CHRISTIANITY, AND WHEREIN IT IS DISTINGUISHED 
PROJtf THIS EVIDENCE ALLEGED POR OTHER MIRACLES. 



The two propositions which Palej endeayotirs to 
establish, are these : — 

L That there is satisfactory evidence that manj, 
professing to be original witnesses of the Christian 
miracles, passed their lives in labours, dangers, and 
sufferings, voluntarily undergone, in attestation of 
the accounts which they delivered, and solely in con- 
sequence of their belief of those accounts ; and that 
they also submitted, from the same motives, to new mlea 
of conduct. 

IL That there is not satisfactory evidence that 
persons professing to be original witnesses of other 
miracles, in their nature as certain as these are, have 
ever acted in the same manner, in attestation of the 
accounts which they delivered, and properly in con- 
sequence of their belief of those accounts. 

The first proposition, as it forms the argument, may 
be considered to stand at the head of 3ie following 
nine chapters. 
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CHAPTER I. 



EVIDENCE OF THE ACTIVITY AND SUFFERINGS OF 
THE FIRST PROPAGATORS OF CHRISTIANITY, 
DERIVED FROM THE "NATURE OF THE CASE." 



What is meant by evidence derived from the 
nature of the case ? 

Inferences from thoae parts of the case which are on all 
hands acknowledged. 

What two points must be established, in order to 
support Paley's first proposition ? 

(1) That the Founder and his associates passed their lives 
in labours, dangers, and suffttrinirs. 

(2) That they did so voluntarily, in attestation of the 
accounts which they delivered, and solely io consequence 
of their belief in those accounts. 

Shew that the present existence of Christianity 
a£fords strong evidence of the activity of the Foaudor 
and His associates. 

The Christian religion exists, and therefore must have 
been established by some one. Now, it must evidently owe 
its first publication to the Founder of the Institution, and 
those engaged with Ilim in the undertnking ; for it would 
be absurd to suppose that, although they might lie by, 
others would take it up. It appears little less than certain, 
that if the first announcing of the religion by the Founder 
had not been followed up by the seal and industry of His 
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10 EVIDENCES OF [PART I. PROP. 

immediate disciples, the nttfmpt must hnve expired at its 
birth. As to their mode of life and exertions, we may 
reasoDHbly suppose it like that which we observe in tboso 
who Yoluntariiy become missionaries of any new faitb ; viz., 
frequent and laborious preachings, and sequestration from 
the common pleasures of life. To possess enjoyment, such 
a mode of life must spring from sincerity ; for, with a con- 
sciousness of hollowness and falsehood, the fatigue and 
restraint would become insupportable. Few hypocrites 
engage in these undertakings ; the few that do never persist 
in them long. 

Why would the propagation of Christianity meet 
with opposition and danger, (I) from the Jews ; 
(II) from the Romans ; and (III) from the Heathen 
public ? 

I. From the Jews. 

(1) The Christian religion was contrary to their hopes, 
their pride, their consolution. They had worked them- 
selves into a persuasion that some signal and advantageous 
change was to be effected in the condition of their country, 
by a long-promised messenger from heaven.* They clung 
to this hope under every misfortune of their country. Now, 
the Christian religion not only did not tend to gratify these 
expectations, but on the contrary raised the Gentiles (whom 
the Jews so much despised) to an equality with them. This 
eould not be very pleasing to a Jewish mind, nor would the 
messengers of such intelligence be well received or easily 
credited. 

(2) The Jewish religion was in a high degree technical. 
The Jews laid great stress, on the ceremonies of the law* 
The Christian religion lowered the estimation in which the 
Levitical code was held, preaching up faith and inward 
purity as the true ground of acceptance with God. in pre- 
ference to long prayers and fastings. Now, to disparage 
those qualities which the Jews valued themselves most upon, 
was a sure way of making enemies of them. 

(3) The Jews had just crucified the Founder of the religion. 
The preachers of it, therefore, accused the Jews of a cruel 
and unjust murder. This would not render their office more 
easy or their situation more safe. 

•Percrebuerat oriente toto vetus et constans opinio, esse in 
£atis, ut eo tempore Judoea prufecU reruui potirentur.— SiieUmius, 
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n. From the Bomans. 

The Romans cared little what relifipioii a nation profeasi^d, 
80 long^ as the people remained peaceful and quiet Yet 
there was that in Christianity which might easily form ed a 
handle of accusation to a jealous (government. The Christians 
avowed unqualified ohedience to a new master, foretold to 
the Jews tmder the suspected title of king. The Romans 
could not understand that this kingdom was to be a spiritual, 
not ft temporal one. Accordingly, this was the turn which 
the enemira of Jesus gave to his pretensions in tb«ir remon* 
Btrances with Pontius Pilate. Justin Martyr* complains 
that this mistake prevailed in his time (100 years later). 
*' Ye, having heard that we are waiting for a kingdom, 
« suppose, without distinguishing, that we mean a human 
*< kingdom, when in troth we speak of that which is with 
*' Ood." [Thus we see that the preachers of Christianity 
had to contend with prejudice backed by power. They had 
to come forward to a disappointed people, to a priesthood 
actuated by motives of opposition and resentment; and 
they had to do this under a foreign govemment| which was 
constantly surrounded by their enemies.] 

m. From the Heathen pablic. 

(1) The Christian religion was exclusive ; it denied every 
article of heathen mythology, and must prevail, if it prevailed 
at all, by the overthrow ofever;^ altar, statue, and temple in 
the world. It was not like setting forth a new competitor 
for a place in the Pantheon : it pronounced all other Qods 
to be false, all other worship vain. The one was nothing 
more than what it wonld be in Popish countries to add a 
saint to the calendar : the other was to tread under foot the 
Calendar itself. 

(2) It was not the case of philosophei% propounding, in 
their books or in their schools, doubts concerning the truth 
of the popular creed ; for the Christians went about every 
where to collect proselytes, to form societies professing 
their tenets, and to persuade men to withdraw from the 
worship of the temples ; and in this consisted the activity 
and danger of their enterprise. 

(3) The danger proceeded not only from acts of the state, 
but also from the license of the populace or negligence of 
the magistrates^ and the influence of interested adversaries. 
The teachers of Christianity might suffer much from these 

* Apology I. p. 6. ed. Third. 
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CAuspB, without any ipeneral persecution being denounced 
a);aiD8t them by imperial authority. Some time might 
pass before the attentiou of the Roman empire would be 
obtained to religious controversy ; but during that time 
much ill-usage might be endured by a set of friendless 
travellers telling men, wherever they came, that their 
religion was throughout a system of folly and delosion. 

Would the Christians find protection in the general 
di8belief«^f the popular theology, prevalent amongst 
the intelligent Heathen ? 

No ; for unbelievers are not usually tolerant. They are 
not disposed (and why should they?) to endanger the 
present state of things, by suffering a religion of which 
they believe nothing, to be disturbed by one of which they 
believe as little. Pliny thm younger is an example of in- 
tolerance in an intelligent heathen ; writing to Trajan, he 
gravely pronounced this monstrous judgment : — ** Those 
" who persisted in calling themselves Christians, I ordered 
<* to be led away to punishment; for I did not doubt, what' 
** ever it wot that they eonfes$ed, that contumacy and 
'* inJUanble obstinacy ought to he punished" His master, 
Trigan, too, an accomplished prince, in answer says, '* The 
'* Christians are not to be sought for; but if any are brought 
'* before you and convicted, they are to be punished :" and this 
after it had been reported to him that nothing could be dis- 
covered in their principles but a ** bad and excessive super- 
^'stition,*' accompanied by an oath, "to allow themselves 
** in no crime or immoral conduct whatever." The reason 
for this was that the ancients looked on religion as an affair 
of state, and resented any affront to the establishecl worship 
as a direct opposition to government. The relifrion of that 
age was incorporated into the state ; many of its offices 
were administered by the magistrates, and its titles were 
borne by senators, consuls, and generals. 

What would be the effect of the antiquity of the 
existing religion upon the reception of Christianity? 

Men would naturally be attached to the old religion, and 
would therefore be less willing to chansre it for a new one. 
Besides, the heathen worship was a very sumptuous and 
splendid one. Statuary, painting, and music contributed to 
its magnificence. It would retain many on its side by 
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affording^ them amusement, and many others hy ^ving: them 
employment. Moreover, the people were taught to believe 
that the prosperity of their country depended upon their 
celebrating properly the rites of their religion. 

What is the account given by Mr. Gibbon of the 
reception of the various modes of worship prevailing 
in the Roman world ? 

'bir. Gibbon says that '* these modes of worship were con- 
** sidered by the people as equalljr true, by the philosopher 
** as equally false, and by the magistrate as equally useful.*' 

What observation does Palej make upon this ac- 
count? 

Pdley asks, "From which of these classes could the 
** Christians look for protection? 

^*From the people^ whose confidence in the established 
'* relifdon they endeavoured to subvert 7 

'* From the philosopher^ who, considering all religions 
*' equally false, would rank theirs among the number? 

'* From the magistrate, who, satisfied with the utility of 
*' the existing religion, would not be likely to countenance a 
'* spirit of innovation, or endure to seethe religion of the 
'* State borne down by a company of superstitious Jews V* 

The nature of the case affords strong proof that 
the original teachers of Christianity, in consequence 
theii' new j)rofession, entered upon a new and singu- 
lar course of life. 

We may presume that the institution which they preached 
to others, they conformed to in their own persons; because 
this is what every teacher of a new religion both does and 
must do, in order to gain proselytes. This would produce a 
considerable change, and one which we do not easily 
estimate, because we are habituated to the institution from 
our infancy. After men became Christians, much of their 
time was spent in prayer, religious meetings, celebrating the 
Eucharist, and preaching. Perhaps their mode of life was 
not very unlike that of modern Methodists. Think what it 
was to become such at Corinth, at Epbesus,- or Jerusalem ! 
The course of life, therefore, pursued by them, was difie- 
rent to that which they before led : and this is of great 
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importnnce, for men *Are broufrht to tmjthiag almoiit sooiipr 
than to cbantre their habit of life ; it is almost like making 
men over a^ain. 

Being acquainted only with (1) the fact that the 
religion exists; (2) with the story on which it is 
founded ; and (3) that no act of power and autho- 
rity caused its first success ; what may we conclude 
from the very nature and exigencies of the case? 

We may conclude — 

(1) That the Founder of the relifrion during His life, and 
His immediate fullowers after His death, exerted them- 
selves in publishing^ the religion. 

(2) That they underwent the laboars and dangers which 
the propagators of new sects usually undergo, and must 
have encountered strong opposition. 

(3) That their mode of life must have corresponded with 
what they taught, and therefore was new, and required 
oontinual self -deniul. 

* It is the most difficult of all things to convert men from 
vidious habits to virtuous ones, as every one may judge from 
what he feels in himself, as well as firom what he sees inothers.'- 
Hartlep'8 Essays on Man, 
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CHAPTER n. 



DIRECT EVIDENCE OF THE ACTIVITY AND SUFFER- 
INGS OF THE FIRST PROPAGATORS OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY DERIVED FROM PROFANE TESTIMONY. 

Why does the consideration of what was likely to 
happen properly precede the enquiry how the trans- 
action is represented in the accounts which have 
come down to us ? 

BeoauBO the reception of these accounts depends partly 
on the credibility of what they contain; that is, whether 
they relate oiroamstances which were likely to happen. 

Why are the few passages relating to Christianity 
which are found in Heathen writers particularly 
valuable ? 

Becaase they are the concessions of adversaries. 

When did Tacitus write? Give the substance of 
the passage quoted by Faley, and the date of the 
transaction refen-ed to in it. 

Tacitus wrote 70 years after Christ's death, of what 
happened 80 years after that event, i, e., A.D 64. Speak- 
ing of the fire at Rome, and of the suspicions that the 
Emperor was concerned in causing^ it, he says — **But 
*' neither these exertions, nor his largesses to the people, 
"nor his offerings to the Gods did away with the infa- 
*' mous imputation under which Nero lay, of having or- 
'* dered the city to be set on fire. To put an end to this 
'* report, he laid the guilt and inflictea the most cruel 
** punishments on a set of people culled Christians. The 
« Founder of that name was Christ, who suffered death in 
*'the reign of Tiberius, under bis Procurator, Pontiua 
"Pilate. This pernicious superstition, thus checked for 
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" awhile, broke out af^aiiij and spread from Jadea to Rome. 
'* Some who confessed their sect were first seized, and after - 
'* wards, by their information, a vast number were appre- 
" hended and convicted. Their suffering^ were agg^ravated 
" by insult and mockery ; for some were disguised in the 
" skins of wild beasts, and worried by dog^ ; some were 
** crucified ; and others were wrapped in pitched shirts, 
** and set on fire when day closed to serve as lights to illu- 
*' minate the night." Nero lent his own gardens for these 
executions, and was himself a spectator, dressed as a 
charioteer. 

What three facts may be proved from this quota- 
tion in support of Palej^s first proposition ? 

1. That the Founder of the religion was put to death. 

2. That in the same country in which He was put to death, 
the religion, after a short check, broke out again, and 
spread. 

3. That it so spread, that within thirty-four years from 
the Founder's death, a great number of Christians {** ingens 
** eorum multitudo") were found at Rome. 

What two inferences may be drawn from these 
facts? 

1. If in the space of thirty-four years the religion had 
spread from Judea to Rome, the original teachers could not 
have been idle, 

2. Since the Founder was put to death, the endeavours of 
His followers to establish His religion in the same country 
must have been attended with danger. 

Quote a passage from Suetonius referring to the 
punishment of the Christians, and mention when he 
wrote. 

Suetonius, who wrote at the same time as Tacitus, also 
describing the transactions of Nero's reign, says — " Affecti 
*' suppliclis Christiani, genus hominum superstitionis nova 
** et maleficsB" (Suet. Nero. cap. 16). *' The Christians, a 
'* set of men of a new and mischievous or magical super- 
** stilion, were punished." As the burning of Rome is not 
mentioned here, as the reason for their being punished, this 
pHssage probably refers to a more general persecution than 
that which Tacitus describes. 
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Quote also a passage from Javena], and mention 
vfhen he wrote. 

Juvenal, of the Bame age with Tacitna and Suetonius, re- 
lating the cruelties exercised under Nero, says :— 
'* Pone Tig^ellinum, tsd& lucebis in ilia, 
" Qu& stantes ardent, qui fixo gutture fumant, 
** £c iatttm niedi4 auloum deducit arenA." 

Juv, Sat, I., ver. 165. 
" Describe Tig^Uinos (a creature of Nero), and vou sliall 
'* suffer the same punishment with those who stand bumingr 
'* in their own flame and smoke, their bead beings held up 
'* by a stake fixed to their chin, till they make a lonfr stream 
** of blood and melted sulphur on the (ground." When we 
connect this passage with the testimony of Suetonius aa to 
the actual punishment of the Christians by Nero, and with 
the account which Tacitus gives of the species of punishment 
they had to undergo, it seems very probable that the poet 
refers to these same executions. 

How does the testimony of Tacitus, Suetonius, and 
Juvenal bear upon the silleged sufferings of the com- 
panions of the Founder? 

We learn from them that the Founder was put to death ; 
and that the first race of converts suffered great persecu - 
tions : it is hardly credible, therefore, that those who came 
between^ who were companions of the Author during Hia 
life and teachers of the institution after His death, could 
{jfo about their undertaking with ease and safety. Thus 
therefore these testimonies indirectly prove the sufferings of 
the companions of the Founder. 

When did the younger Pliny live ? To what period 
does his letter to Trajan refer ? Give Paley*s quota- 
tion from it. 

Plin]r the younger lived contemporary with Tacitus and 
Suetonius. His letter to Trajan, however, does not go back 
to Nero*s reign, bat is confined to the affairs of his own 
time. Speaking of the number of Christians in Pontus and 
Bithynia, of which provinces he was governor, he says^ 
*' There are many of every age and of both sexes ; nor has 
" the contagion of this superstition seised cities only, but 
" smaller towns and the open country." The epistle also 
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states that " accusations, trials and examinatiotfs had been 
** froioe on aflrainst them, and that many had been appro- 
'* bended and some had died in the cause." 

To what points does the testimony of Pliny refer? 

1. To the number of Christians in Pontus and Bithynia ; 
for be says, ** there are many of every age and of both 
" sexes." 

2. To the fact that the Christians were exposed to suffer- 
ings, without any public persecution being denounced against 
them ; for he writes to the £mperor Trajan for instruction 
how to act, and yet it appears that, " trials had been going 
** on against them, and that some had died in the cause." 

What document further confirms the supposition 
that no public persecution had been denounced 
against the Christians ? 

The rescript of Adrian to the pro-consul of Asia, from 
which it appears that the custom of the people of Asia was 
to proceed agrainst the Christians with tumult and uproar. 
Hence, the Emperor enjoins that in future the Christians 
should be legally brought to trial. 

What does Martial's testimony prove? 

Martial (who wrote a few years before the younger Pliny) 
made the sufferings of the Christians the subject of his 
ridicule, which proves the notoriety qf those sufferings. 
It also shews that the deaths of these men were martyr- 
doms in the strictest sense, for they could have averted 
execution by consenting to join in Heathen sacrifices. 

To what causes do Epictetns and Aurclius impute 
the intrepidity of the Christians under suffering ? 

Epictetus imputes their intrepidity to madness, or a kind 
of fashion or habit. ** Is it possible," he asks, '* that a man 
" may arrive at this temper, and become indifferent to those 
" things from madness or from haHt , as the Galileans?'* 
Marcus Aurelius, who wrote about fifty years afterwards, 
ascribes it to obstinacy :-" Let this preparation of the mind 
** (to die) arise from its own judfgment, and not Jrom 
" obstinacy, like the Christians:* 
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CHAPTER m. 



INDIRECT EVIDENCE OF THE ACTIVITY AND SUFFER- 
INGS OF THE FIRST PROPAGATORS OP CHRISTIANI- 
TY, DERIVED FROM THE SCRIPTURES. 

Where must we look for a detailed acconnt of the 
primitive condition of Christianity? 

In our own hooks: for wbo but a Christian would be 
likely to write a detailed history of Christianity ? Who but 
one of their number or followers, was likely to recount the 
travels and sufferings of the Apostles? 

State the nature and variety of the Christian ac- 
counts of the rise of Christianity. 

We have four bistories of Jesus Christ ; we have another 
history of the thirty years succeeding His death ; we have 
also a collection of fetters upon the business, written by the 
principal agents in it. These writings severally attest the 
point we contend for; i.e.f the sufferings of the early 
Christians in every variety of form — directly and indirectly — 
expressly and incidentally— by assertion, recital, and allu- 
sion; by narratives of faotSi and by arguments founded 
upon these facts. 

Why are casual and undesigned statements * of 
great importance ? 

Because this kind of proof is the least liable to be corrupted 
by fraud or misrepresentation. ^ 

* Casual and undesigned statements ; i. e , stateibfllits not made 
or written with the intention of proving those facts which Paley 
uses tbem to ; rove, ' * 

li 
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Prove the sufferings of the first Christians from 
casual and undesigned statements found in our his- 
tories. 

1. Our books relate that Jesus Christ, the Founder of the 
religion, sras put to death as a malefactor at Jerusalem ; that 
the relii^ion vas notmthUanding preached in this same 
city, and propagated thence throughout Judea and other 
parts of the lloman empire. These points are fully con- 
firmed by Tacitus. What treatment, then, could the disciples 
expect ivhen they saw their Master put to death ? " If they 
** have persecuted me, they will also persecute yon," was the 
waminir of common sense. 

2. All our four histories a^ee in representing Christ as 
foretelling the persecution of his followers : e.g, 

** Then shall they deliver vou up to be afflicted, and shall 
** kill you, and ye shall be iiated of all men for my name's 
•* sake." Matt. xziv. 9. 

" When affliction or persecution ariseth for the word's 
** sake, immediately they are offended." Mark iv. 17. 

** Then shall they lay hands on you and persecute you, and 
** ye shall be broufrht before kings and rulers for my name's 
•*SHke." LuheiLxi. 12. 

" The time cometh, that he that killeth you will think 
'* that he doeth God service.'* John zvi 4. 

Hence, we may conclude that they did suffer ; for it is 
absurd to suppose that Christ would fill the minds of His 
followers with (rroundless fears, or that Ihe Evangelists 
ifould ascribe to Him predictions which never came to pass. 

3. The Scriptures abound with exhortations to patience, 
and topics of comfort under distress. Now, these texts 
would be without meaning, if there was nothing which 
called far the exercise of patience and canstancy. 

Shew what we are entitled to argue from those 
passages in which our Lord predicted tlie suffeiings 
of his followers. 

We are entitled to argue one of two things, either 

1. That Christ really spoke these words, and that tae 
event corresponded with the prediction ; or, 

2. That the Evangelists put the prediction into Christ's 
mouth, because at the time of writing the history the event 
had turned out so to be : — for it is absurd to suppose either 
that Christ would fill the minds of his followers with ground- 
less fears and apprehensions ; or that the Evangelists, living 
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in the agpe when the event was known, would ascribe to him 
predictions which had never come to paas. 

Quote from the Scriptures passages containing 
exhortations to patience. 

1.^ '* Who shall separate us from the love of Christ ? Shall 
''tribulation, or alstreas, or persecution, or famine, or 
" nakedness, or peril, or sword 1 Nay in all these thinf^s we 
'* are more than conquerors throoirh him that loved us." 
••/2<w.viii. 35-87. 

2. ** We are troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; we 
" are perplexed, but not in despair ; persecuted, yet not for- 
"saken ; oast down, but not destroyed." 2 Cor, iv. 8—9. 

3. ** Take, mv brethren, the prophets who have spoken in 
** the name of the Lord for an example of sufferinfi^ affliction, 
"and of patience. Behold, we count them happy which 
" endure. Ye have heard of the patience of Job and have 
** seen the end of the Lord ; that the Lord is very pitiful and 
"of tender mercy." /«««* v. 10— 11. 

4. " We rejoice in the hope of the grlory of God ; and not 
" only so, but we ^lory in tribulntions also ; kuowinfi^ that 
" tribulation worketh patience, and patience experience, and 
'* experience hope.*' Rom, v. 3 - 4. 

Shew the real meaning of tliese texts ; and that 
they cannot be forgeries. 

These texts must mean that there existed grreat necessity 
for the exercise of patience and constancy under per- 
secution. 

They cannot be forg^eries ; because it is absurd to suppose 
that they could be inserted to induce a false belief in after 
asres, that the Christians were exposed to sufferinfrs which 
they did not underiro. The persons into whose hands the 
books would first fall would know them to be falsehoods, and 
therefore would not receive or credit the books. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



DIRECT EVIDENCE OP THE ACTIVITY AKD SUFFER- 
INGS OF THE FIRST PROPAGATORS OF CHRISTI- 
ANITV, FROM THE SCRIPTURES AND OTHER ANCIENT 

- "WRITINGS. 



Give Paley's account of the treatment of the 
Chi-istian religion, (I) under the Founder; (U) 
under his immediate disciples in Jerusalem. 

I. Under the Founder— The account of the treatment of 
the religion as gathered from the Scriptures is the following : 
^That the Founder employed Himself wholly in publishing 
the Institution in Judea and Galilee : that to assist Him He 
ohose twelve of His followers to accompany Him : that ex- 
cept upon two oceasiotts, once when He sent them forth two 
by two to announce His mission, and again when they went 
before Him to Jerusalem, these persons were constantly 
attending upon Him : that they were with Him when He 
was put to death, and were commissioned bv Him, when 
His own ministry was concluded, to publish the Gospel and 
collect disciples throughout all the world. 

II. Under Mis immediate disciplee^The account then 
proceeds to state, that a few days after His departure, these 
persons assembled at Jerusalem, and elected Matthias in the 
place of Judas, who had deserted the cause : that they began 
their work bv asserting in Jerusalem that this Jesus, whom 
the Jews had cruoifiea, was the Messiah whom they had so 
long expected ; that He was appointed by God the future 
*udge of the human species ; and that all who wished for 
lappiness after death, must receive Him as such, and be 

baptised in His name. The history relates that considerable 
numbers did so : that the Jewish govemment seised two of 
the twelve, and threatened them with punishment if they 
persisted: that soon after, all the twelve were cast into 
prison, beaten, and, having been agrein charged to desist, 
were suffered to depart ; nevertheless they neither quitted 
Jerusalem, nor ceased preaching : that the common people. 
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"who had previously sided with them, were induced by the 
enemies of the Institution to join in the stoniofif of Stephen : 
that this gave rise to a persecution so fierce as to drive most 
of the converts out of Jerusalem, except the twelve Apostles : 
that the converts thus scattered preached the religion 
wherever they came. 

Give an account of the Conversion of Saul. 

Saul, who had signalised himself by his hostility to the 
Christians, while on his way to Damascus, with a commis- 
sion from the Sanhedrim to search out and persecute the 
Christians, suddenly became a proselyte to the religion. 
In consequence of this he brought upon himself the enmity 
of the party which he had left The Jews at Damascus 
watched the gates day and night with such vigilance that he 
escaped only oy being let down in a basket by the wall ; and 
in order to avoid danger at Jerusalem, he Went away to his 
native country, Cilicia. 

When did the first intermission take place in the 
sufiferings of the Christians, and what caused it ? 

About seven or eight, perhaps only three or four, years after 
Christ** death, an intermission took place in the sufierings 
of the Christians; caused, it is supposed, by the consterna* 
tion of the Jews at the attempt made by Caligula to set up 
his own statue in the Temple at Jerusalem, which diverted 
their attention from the Christians, and for a season sus- 
pended every other contest. 

What progress had the Chnrcfi made during that 
period ? 

Churches or societies of believers had been formed in 
Judea, Samaria, and Galilee ; for we'read that the Churches 
in these countries|had '*now rest, and were edified ;andy 
'* walking in the fear of the Lord, were multiplied." 



How was this intermission interrupted ? 

Herod Agrippa *' stretched forth his hand to vex certain 
" of the Church." He began by beheading James, one of 
the original Apostles, a kinsman of the Founder. Perceiving 
that this gratified the Jews, he seized Peter, in order to put 
him to death. This man, however, was miraculously do'- 
livrred from prison, and made his escape from Jerusalem. 
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Shew that the account given in the Scriptures of 
the sufferings of the first Christians is not charge- 
able with exaggeration. 

Their suflbring^ are related with the utmost particularity 
of names, places, persons and oiroumstances, and yet with- 
out the smallest discoverable propensity in the historians to 
magnify or exaggerate them. When they fled for their 
lives, he mentions it. When the Churches |had rest, he re- 
marks it. When the people took their part, he notices it. 
When the Apostles were carried a second time before the 
Sunhedrim, he is careful to observe that they were brought 
without violence. When Gamaliel suggested milder coun- 
sels, he mentions it. When the rulers contented themselves 
with threatening the Apostles, he candidly records their 
forbearance. When, therefore, he states heavier persecu- 
tions, or actual martyrdoms, it is reasonable to believe that 
he states them because they were true, and not from any 
wish to aggravate their suiferings or to extol their 
patience. 

[The History now pursues a narrower path, and proceeds 
with the separate memoirs of St. Paul's three journeys.] 

Give a concise account of St. Paul's three jour- 
neys. 

I. In conjunction with Barnabas, St. Paul set out from 
Antioch, to carry the new religion through the various 
provinces of the lesser Asia. In almost every place to which 
they came, their persona were insulted and their lives 
endangered. After being expelled from Antioch in Pisidia, 
they repaired to Iconium, where an attempt was made to 
stone tnem; at Lystra one of them actuallv was stoned, 
and drawn out of the city for dead. After tne completion 
of their journey, being sent to Jerusalem, they related to 
the Apostles and elders the success of their ministry, and 
were in return recommended to the Churches, " as men who 
'* had hazarded their lives in the cause." 

II. A dispute arising between Paul and Barnabas, not 
connected with the common subject of their labours, they 
parted from one another, and set forwards upon different 
routes. St. Paul's travels had hitherto been confined to 
Asia. He now crosses for the first time the (Egean sea, and 
oarries with him amongst others Luke, whose accounts 
supply the information we are stating. The first place in 
Greece at which he stopped was Philippi, in Macedonia. 
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contend, that there is sufficient evidence of the 
labours and sufferings of the first Christians ? 

Paley says, if the whole stonr be not a novel, or romanoe, 
the whole action a dream ; if the Apoatles be not imaf^i^ 
nanr persoos, and their lettera all forf^^eries ; th^n we have 
safficient eyidenoe to sapport the only fact we contend for— 
that the followers of Christ underwent g^eat labours, 
dangers, and sufferings. 

The Apostolic History assigns adequate causes for 
effects certainly produced; and describes consequences 
naturally resulting from situations which certainly 
existed. 

The Christian religion certainly began to prevail at that 
time, and it is difficalt to conceive how this ^ffwt could be 
caused, unless by the exertions of the Founder and His 
associates. Our history sets forth this cause by describing 
these exertions and labours.— Again, the treatment which 
the original teachers experienced was the natural eonse- 
gtience of the situation in which they were placed. They 
were promulgating a religion adverse to the reigning 
opinions, hopes, and wishes of the nation to which it was 
addressed, and subversive of the theology and worship of 
every other country. Placed therefore in this situation, 
what could the^ expect would be the consequence, but 
opposition sometimes proceeding to fatal extremities? Our 
history sets forth this oonsequenoe by detailing examples of 
opposition. 

Prove from the Scriptures and fi-om profane testi- 
numy that the primitive followers of Christ assumed, 
upon their conversion, a new course of private life. 

I. From the Scriptures* After the death of their Foun- 
der, we hear of '* their oontinuing with one accord in 
*' prayer and supplication,** and of *' many being gathered 
*' together, praying." Wherever their teachers came, they 
preaobed to men to '* repent.*' The letters of these teachers 
oontinually refer to a change of manners. St Peter writes, 
** For the time past qf our life may suffice us to have 
*' wrought the will of the Gentiles, when we walked in 
" lasoiviousness, lusts, excess of wine, reveilings, banquet- 
** ings, and abominable idoUtries ; wherein they think it 
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*' Btrani^e that ye run not with them to the mme excna of 
" riot." 8t. Paal, in his Ist Epistle to the Corinthisns, 
after enumerating^ a catalogrue of vicious characters, adds, 
*' Such mere some of you ; but ye are washed, but ye are 
'* sanctified." Moreover, the phrase's which St Paul 
employs, such as ''newness of life," being **dead to sin,'* 
*' not sleeping^ as others," imply a change of conduct. 

II. FrofH profane testimony. Pliny, writing not more 
than fifty years after St. Pau], tells Trajan that some who 
had left the society affirmed that the Christians were wont 
to meet together on a stated day before it was light, and 
sing among themselves alternately a hymn to Christ as a 
God ; and to bind themselves by an oath, not to the com- 
mission of any wickedness, but that they would not be 
guilty of theft, robbery or adultery ; that they would 
never falsify their word, nor deny a p]«'dge committed to 
them when called upon to return it. We may apply this 
testimony to the age of the Apostles ; for it is not probable 
that the primitive followers of Christ were more relaxed 
than their successors in Pliny's time. 
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** zeal and envy, the moet faithful and righteous pillars of 
'* the church ha?e been persecuted even to the most i^iievous 
'* deaths. Let us set before our eyes the holy apostles. 
" Peter, by unjust envy, underwent, not one or two, but 
" many sufferings; till at last, being martyred, he went to 
" the place of glory that was due unto him. For the same 
" cause did Paul, in like manner, receive the reward of his 
** patience." 

Hermatf saluted in St. PauVs Epistle to the Homans, says, 
" Such as have believed and suffered death for the name of 
'* Christ, and have endured with a ready mind, and have 
" given up their lives with all their hearts." 

l^olycarpf the disciple of St. John, notices the subject 
thus; '*I exhort all of you that ye obey the word of 
'? righteousness, and exercise all patience, which ye have 
''seen set forth before your eyes, not only in the blessed 
" Ignatius, and Lorimus, and Rufus, hut in others among 
" yourselves, and in Paul hinue^ and the rest ^' the 
" apoetles.** 

Ignatius, the contemporary of Polyoarp, says, "For 
" this cause (t. e haviog felt and handled Christ's body 
" after his resurrection, and being convinced both by his 
"flesh and spirit,) they (i.e, Peter and those who weria 
" with him at Christ's appearance) despised death, and 
" were found to be above it." 

From what document may we gain an idea of a 
persecution in those* days? Give the substance 
of it. 

From the circular latter, written by the church of 
Smyrna toon after the death of Pulycarpj entitled a rela- 
tion of that bishop's martyrdom. The substance of the 
letter is as follows :— " Who can choose but udmire the great- 
'*nes8 of their minds, and that admiraUe patience and love 
"of their Master, which then appeared in them, who, 
" when they were so flayed with woipping, that the frame 
" and structure of their bodies were laid open to the very 
" inward veins and arteries, nevertheless endured it 7 In 
" like manner, those who were«ondemned to thebea»ts,and 
" kept a long time in prison, underwent many cruel torments, 
" being forced to lie upon sharp spikes laid under their 
" bodies, and tormented with divers' btheVsorts of punish- 
"ments; that so, if it were possible,* this tyrant, by the 
" length of their sufferings, might have brought them to 
" deny Christ," 
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CHAPTER V. 



OBSERVATIONS ON THE HISTORY IN THE LAST CHAP- 
TER BY WAY OF APPLYING ITS TESTIMONY TO 
THE FUIST PROPOSITION. 



The separate account of one Apostle so far extends 
to the rest, as it shows the natui*e of the service. 

When we find one Apostle eufferiog persecution in the 
diaoharfre of bis commission, we cannot suppose that the 
same office could at the same time be performed by others 
with ease and safety. This inference is confirmed by pas- 
sages in the Bpistles, wherein tbe writer not only alludes 
to bis own sufifering^s, but speaks of the rest of the Apostles 
as sufiering witb him. " I think that God hath set forth 
'* us, tbe Apostles, last, as it were, appointed to death ; for 
*' we are made a spectacle to tbe world, and to angels, and to 
"men;— even unto this present hour we both hunger and 
'* thirst, and are naked ana are bufieted, and have no certain 
" dwelling-place; and labour, working with our own hands; 
'* being reviled, we bless ; being persecuted, we suffer it.'** 
Add to which, that in the short account which is given of 
tbe other Apostles, we find, first, two of them seized ; then 
the whole number imprisoned and beaten ; soon after, one 
of their adherents stoned to death ; then one of the twelve 
beheaded ; and all this passing in Jerusalem, and within 
ten years after tbe death of tbe Founder. 

Without considering the miraculous part of the 
narrative, upon what supposition are we entitled to 

• 1 Cor. It. 9. 
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Here himself and one of his companions were omelly whip* 
ped, cast into prison, and thrust into the stocks. After 
passinj^ tbroagh Amphipolis and ApoIIonia, they came to 
Tbpssalonioa, in which city the house in which they lodg^ed 
was assailed by their enemies. Their reception at the next 
city (BeroBa) was something better ; bat their adversaries 
soon excited against them such commotions, as obh'ged the 
Apostle to make his escape by a private journey to Athens. 
The extremity of the progress was Corinth. His abode in 
this city for some time seems to have been without molesta- 
tion. At length, however, the Jews found means to brioffr 
him before the tribunal of the Roman president, Giilleo. It 
was to the contempt which Oalleo entertained for the Jews 
and their controversies that the Apostle owed his deliver- 
ance. Leaving Corinth, he retarned by Ephesas into 
Syria, and again visited Jerusalem. 

III. It suited not the activity of St. Paul's zeal to remain 
long at Jerusafem : we find him going thence to Aatiooh ; 
and after some stay there, he traverses once more the 
northern provinces of Asia Minor. This progress ended at 
Ephesus, m which city the Apostle, continued two years, 
until his success produced a tumult, in which he nearly lost 
his life. Undismayed, however, by these dangers, he was 
driven from Ephesus only to renew his labours In Greece. 
Passing over Macedonia, he proceeded to Corinth ; thence 
he designed to return by a direct course into Syria, but was 
compelled by a conspiracy of the Jews to trace back bis 
steps through Macedonia to Philippi, and thence to take 
shipping into Asia, Along the coast of Asia he pursued his 
voyage with all the expedition he could command, in order 
to reach Jerusalem against the feast of Pentecost. 

Kelate briefly the subsequent history of St. Pad. 

He had been only a few days in Jerusalem, when the 
populace seized him in the temple, and would have des- 
troyed him had not the Roman guard rescued him. From 
this time to the conclusion of the history, the Apostle 
remains in the public custody of the Roman government. 
Having appealea to the Emperor he was sent, after two 
years imprisonment, to Rome. He reached Italy after a 
tedious voyage and a desperate shipwreck. Although still 
a prisoner, neither his sufferings, nor the danger of his 
situation, deterred him from preaching the religion; for 
the historian tells us, that for two years he received all that 
came unto him in his own hired house, where he was per- 
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mitted to dwell with a soldier that eaarded him, " preaching 
** the kingdom of God, and teachin{|^ those things which 
« concern the Lord Jesus Christ, with all confidence." 

Shew that St. Paul's own Epistles corroborate 
his history as set forth by St. Luke in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

We possess letters written by St. Paul himself upon the 
subject of his ministry, which letters, without borrowing 
from the history, or the history from them, unintentionally 
confirm the account which the history delivers. If the 
historian narrates, that at Philippi the Apostle *' was beaten 
** with many stripes and cast into prison ;"* we find him, 
in a letter t to a neighbouring church, reminding his con- 
verts, that, after he had suffered before, and whs ahame- 
fully entreated at Philippi, he was bold, n^verthelfss, to 
speak unto them (to whose city he next came) the Gospel 
of God. If the history relate t that, at Thessalonica, 
the house in which the Apostle was lodged, was assaulted 
by the populace ; the Apostle, in his letter $ to tbe Christians 
of Thessalonica, calls to their remembrance " how they 
*' had received the Gospel in much affliction." If the 
history deliver an aecouot of an insurrection at Ephesus, 
which had nearly cost the Apostle his life ; we have the 
Apostle himself, in a letter written a short time after, 
returning thanks for his deliverance. || If the history in- 
form us, that the Apostle was expelled from Antioch in 
Pisidia, attempted to oe stoned at Iconium, and actually 
stoned at Lystra ; there is preserved a letter from him to a 
favourite convert, in which he appeals to that diflciple's 
knowledge, " or the persecutions which befel him at 
" Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra," % 

The writings of the companions and immediate 
followers of the Apostles expressly confirm what the 
Epistles of the Apostles declare of the suffering 
state of Christianity. 

Clement f mentioned in St. Paul's epistle to thePhilippiaus, 
says, *'Let us take the examples of our own age. Through 

* Acts xvi., 23-24. t I Thess. 11 , 2. % Acts xvii., 5. 

S I Thess. i.> 6. | Acts xix. II Cor. !., 8-10. f Acts xiiL 90., 

xiv,5-19. II Tim. ill , 10-11. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



A BECAPrrULATION OF THE PRECEBING EVIDENCE, 
SHBWINa THAT THE FIRST PROPAGATORS OF 
CHRISTIANITY SUFFERED FOR AN EXTRAOR- 
DINARY AND MIRACUIX>nS STORY. 



From what considerations may we conclude that 
the earliest professors of Christianity publicly ad- 
vanced an extraordinary story, and endured dangers 
and sufferings in order to propagate a belief in it? 

When we ooDBider 

1. The pre?aleno7 of the religion at this honr; 

2. The only orediMe account which can be given of its 
origin, viS', the activity of the Founder nnd His aaeociates ; 

3. The oppoaition which that activity must naturally have 
excited ; 

4. The fate of the Founder, atteated by Heathen writen, 
as well as our own ; 

5. The testimony of the same writers to the sufferings of 
the eariy Christians ; 

6. Predictions of the sufferings of His followers, Moribed 
to the Founder of the religion ; 

7. Letters now in our possession, written by agents in the 
transaction, referring expressly to the extreme Isbours, 
dangers, and sufferings of themselves and their companions ; 
and 

8. A history purporting to be written by a fellow-traveller 
of one of the new teachers, and by its correspondency with 
letters of that person proving itself to be written by some 
one well aoquainted with the sutject ; whieh history contains 
aooounts of travels, persoutions and martyrdoms such as 
might be expected -- 

When we lay together these considerations, there cannot 
remain much doubt on our minds, but that a number of per<- 
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Bons at that time appeared in the world, publicly advancing 
an extraordinary story, and volantarily incurrini^ great 
dangers and sufferings, and exerting great industry, in order 
to propagate a belief in it. 

Shew that the story for which the Apostles suffered 
was a miraculous story; t.e., that they pretended 
to miracoloas evidence. 

1. They had nothing else to stand upon. Here were no 
viotories, no conquests, no surprising elevation of fortune, 
no achievements of valour to appeal to. A Oililean peasant 
was announced to the world as a divine lawgiver. A young 
man of mean condition, of private and simple life, who had 
wrought no deliverance for the Jewish nation, was declared 
to be their Messiah. This, without ascribing to him super- 
natural proofs of his mission, was too absurd a claim to be 
credited. When it came to the question, " is the carpentf r's 
" son the person whom we are to receive and obey ?" nothing 
but the miracles attributed to him could maintain his pre- 
tensions for a moment. 

2. The Christians qf succeeding ages laid claim to 
miracles. Hence, we may fairly infer that the original 
Btory was miraculous. For, it agrees so well with the ordi- 
nary course of human affairs, that, if miracles were per- 
formed at first, miracles should be pretended to afterwards, 
that we can easily believe such to have been the case. But 
that miracles should be pretended to by the followers of the 
Apostles, when none were pretended to by the Apostles them- 
selves, nor by the Founder, is verj^improbuble. 

Whj mnst the existence of miracnloas evidence 
be pre-supposed, in all controversies which arose on 
the pretensions of our Savioui* ? 

Because, although such controversies, when they did arise' 
might and naturally would be discussed upon their own 
grounds of argumentation, without citing miraculous 
evidence, yet we must bear in mind that without/^eoiou^/^ 
supposing the existence or pretence of such evidence, there 
oould have been no place at all for discussion. For example, 
whether the prophecies which the Jews interpreted to belong 
to the Messiah were or were not applicable to the history of 
Jesus of Nasdreth was a natural subject of^debate in those 
times; and the debate wuuld proccei without recurring at 
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every turn to His miraoles, because it set out with supposmg^ 
tbem, inasmuoh as without miraculous mariu and tokens, 
or without some such great change effected by his means in 
the public condition of the country, as might have satisfied 
the then received interpretation of these propbecies, the 
question could never have been entertained. ApoUos, we 
read, " mightily conviooed the Jews, showing by the Sorip- 
^' tures that Jesus was Christ ;*'* but unless Jesus had ez* 
hibited some proof of supernatural xtower, the argument 
from the old Scriptures could have bad no place. A young 
man, calling himself the Son of God, gathering a crowd and 
delivering lectures upon morality, could not have excited 
even a doubt among the Jews, whether he was the object 
of a long series of ancient prophecies, from the completion 
of which they formed such great ezpectatioos, more 
especially when they saw him put to death for his officious- 
ness, and when by his death the evidence oonoeming him 
was closed. 

• Acts zvUL 98, 
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CHAPTER VII. 



PROVING BY GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS THAT THE 
STORY WHICH CHRISTIANS HAVE NOW IS THE 
STORY WHICH CHRISTIANS HAD THEN. 

"What general considerations does Paley consider 
sufficient to prove that the story we have now is, in 
the main, the story which the Christians had in the 
beginning? 

1. The total absence of any account of the rell§^ion Bub- 
Btantinlly different from ours. 

2. The fact that oar account is recognised in its principal 
parts by a series of succeeding writers, both Heathen, Jew- 
ish and Christian. 

3. The relifcious rites and asages prevalent amongst the 
early Christians were such as sprunf^ out of the narrative 
now in our hands; which shews that it was the narrative 
upon which they acted. 

4. Our account proves, by the manner in which it is 
written, that it is an account of facts which were known 
and believed at that time. 

Substantiate each of these considerations. 

1. The total absence t Spe, There exists no trace or vestifre 
of any other story. It is not, like the death of Cyrus the 
Great, a competition between opposite accounts. There ex- 
ists not a document or scrap of account assigning a history 
substantially different from ours. 

2. Out aeeovni is recognised 

{a) By Heathen writers. The brief notices of Christi- 
anity found in the Heathen writers, so far as they do {|ro, 
g'O with us. Tacitus relates that the Founder was put to 
death, as a malefactor, at Jerusalem; thajLthe religrion 
nevertheless spread thronghout Judea, and flience to dis- 
tant countries ; that the converts suffered great hardships. 
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PUdv ag^in describes the maDnera of the Ghriittiaiis in terms 
conformablH to our account, that, ** they were wont to 
** iwsemble on a certain day, and uing hymns to Christ as 
'* tt God ; that they bound themselves by an oath, not to 
** commit any crime, but to abstain from theft and adultery, 
** and to adliere to their promises ; that they worshipped 
" Him who was crucified in Palestine; that they had a great 
** contempt for the things of this world ; that they dempised 
'* death, and surrendered themselves to sufferioK." Thus 
we see that the Heathen account, in the general points 
which it touches, agrees with what we find in our books. 

(b) By Jemsh writer a. Although very few Jewish 
writers of that period have come down to us, they advance 
no account different to ours. Joeephus, in his history 
of the Jews, written about sixty years after the com- 
mencement of Christianity, mentions John by the name 
of John the Baptist, (the same name as in our account,) 
and that he was put to death by Herod. In another passage, 
we read of '* James the brother of him who was called 
** Jesus," and of his being put to death ; which agrees with> 
our account of that person. In a third passage, extant in 
every copy, the authenticity of which, however, is disputed 
by some, it is said, ** at that time lived Jesus, a wise man, 
** if He may be called a man, for He performed many 
" wonderful works. He drew over to Him many Jews ana 
<* Gentiles. This was the Christ ; and when Pilate had con- 
*' demned Him to the cross, they who before had conceived 
** an affection for Him did not cease to adhere to Him ; for on 
" the third day He appeared to them alive again, the divine 
" prophets having foretold these things concerning Him ; 
'* and the sect of the Christians, so called from Him, subsists 
** to this time." 

(c) By Christian writers. The whole series of Christian 
writers from that period to the present, (and we can trace 
them back to a contact with the books of the New Testa- 
ment,) proceed upon the general story which our Scriptures 
contain, and upon no other. The main facts are alike in 
all. The letters of the Apostles, of Clement, Ignatius, 
Pol^carp, and Barnabas, all notice Christ's sullerings, 

Jatience, crucifixion, resurrection, Sea, Quadratus and 
ustin Martyr recognise the miracles of Christ. It is un- 
necessary to carry these citations lower, because the history, 
after this time, occurs in ancient Christian writings as 
familiarly as it is wont to do in modern sero^ons ; occurs 

• Antiq. I., zviii., cap. 5, sea l, a. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



PKOVIKO FROM THE SCRIPTURES THAT THE STORT 
WHICH CHRISTIANS HAVE NOW IS THE STORY 
WHICH CHRISTIANS HAD THEI7. 



Such was the sitnation of the authors to whom 
the fonr Gospels are ascribed, that if any one of them 
be genuine, it is sufficient to show what story the 
Apostles advanced. 

The received aatbor tjf ihejlrst was an original Apostle 
and emissary of the religion ; qf the aeoond, an inhabitant 
of Jerusalem, to whose house the Apostles were wont to 
resort, and an attendant upon one of the most eminent of 
the Apostles ; ttfthe third, a companion and ft>Uow-traveller 
of the most active of all the teaehers of the relinon ; qf the 
Jeurth, one of the Apostles. No stronger evidence of the 
truth of a history can arise from the situation of a historian^ 
than what is here offered. The Apostles Matthew and John 
were present at many of the scenes which they describe, 
were eye-witnesses and ear-witnesses, and therefore wrote 
from personal knowledge ; therefore their Gospels, if they 
really proceeded from them, most either be true in sutK- 
stanoe, or wilful and meditated falsehoods. If the latter, 
these men sacrificed their ease and safety for a purpose most 
inconsistent with dishonest intentions, since they were 
▼iUaius for the purpose of teaching honesty, and martyrs 
without honour or advantage. Those of Mark and Luke, 
though not the narrative of eye-witnesses, are only one 
degree removed from it, since they are the narrative of 
contemporary writers, mixing in the business, and Jiving iu 
habits of society and correspondence with men who had 
bten present at the transactions which they relate. Thus, 
if any one of these histories be genuine, we have the testi- 
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mony of a writer either bimaelf present at the transaotions 
related, or anooiated with thoee who were ^ which autbority 
seeois saffioieDt when the qoeation is simply, what the 
Apostles advanced* 

How may we perceive more sensibly the force 
and valae of the information which we possess ? 

By reflecting^ how requiring we should have been if we 
had wanted it. For instance, suppose it proved that the 
religrion now professed among as owed its orifrin to the 
preaching of a namber of men who, about eighteen centu- 
ries ago, set forth a new system of religious opinions— 
suppose it proved that, in the prosecution of their ministry, 
these men tiad subjected themselves to extreme hardships, 
fatigue, and peril->bat suppose that the accounts which 
they published had not been committed to writing till some 
ages after their times, or at least that no histories but what 
had been composed some ages afterwards bad reached oui; 
bands; we should have said with reason that we were 
willing to believe these men under the circumstances in 
which they delivered their testimonv, but that we did not 
at this day know with sufficient evidence what their testi- 
mony was. Had we received the particulars from any one 
of their own number, from any of those who lived or 
conversed with them, or even from any of their contempo- 
raries, we should have had something to rely upon. Now, 
if our books be j^enuine, we have all these. We have the 
very species of information which our imagination would 
have carved out for us, if it had been wanting. 

If it should appear that the Evangelists had seeA 
and used each other's works, how would this affect 
their testimony ? 

Such a discovery, although it might subtract from 
their character as strictly Independent testimonies, would 
diminish little either their separate authority or their mutual 
confirmation. For, let it be allowed that Mark compiled 
his history chiefly from those attributed to Matthew and 
Luke, and yet that these were not written by Matthew and 
Luke ; still, if it be true that Mark, living with the Apoe- 
tles, made the compilation, it follows that the writings from 
which he made it existed in the time of the Apostles, and 
were in such esteem that a companion of the Apostles 
formed a history from them. 

c 2 
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Acconnt for the parallelisms in sentences and 
words which have been traced out between the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and Luke. 

These may be explained by aupposing either that Luke 
had oonsulted Matthew's history, or that minutes of some 
of Christ's discourses and brief memoirs of his life bud 
been committed to writing^ at the time, and that snob ao- 
eooots had been admitted by both into their histories. 
Either supposition is consistent with the aoknowledg^ed 
formation of St. Luke's narrative, who professes not to 
write as an eye-witness, but to have ooUeoted hie informa« 
tion from such documents and testimonies as he judged t» 
be authentic 

Shew that our habitual mode of reading the Scrip- 
tures causes us to overlook their cumulative and 
aggregate authority. 

The cumulation of testimony contained in the Scriptures 
is, in a grt- at measure, unperoeived bv us ; because, being 
accustomed from our infancy to regard the New Testament 
as one book, we see in it only one testimony ; we look upon 
it as a single piece of evidence, not as so many distinct 
attestations. Tet, in this conception of the subject, we are 
certainly mistaken ; for, the very discrepancies among the 
several documents prove that in their original composition 
they were separate and most of them independent produc- 
tions. Now, when a passage relating to the historv of 
Christ is read to us out of the Fathers, we are sensible of 
the confirmation it affords to the Scripture account If, 
therefore, we had been accustomed to read the Gospel ef 
St. Matthew alone, and had only known that of St. Luke 
as a writing extant and acknowledged, when we came for 
the first time to look into it, and found that it recorded 
many of the same facts as St. Matthew, we should feel 
strongly impressed by this discovery of fresh evidence. We 
should feel a renewal of the sentiment in first reading the 
Gospel of St. John ; and though that of Mark might strike 
us as an abridgment of the history, we should reflect that 
such an abridgment afforded the highest possible attestation 
to the value of the work. When we came to the knowledge 
of another distinct history, taking up the narrative where 
the others had left it, and continuing it farther, we should 
consider the reality of the story still farther established. 
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If nibaequent enqoiries abould brings to our knowledge 
letters upon the baeioeM, written by aome of the principal 
agents, we should find a still farther support to the con- 
clusion we had formed. 



State the natural progress of the composition of 
the Christian writings, and shew that the records in 
our possession correspond with this. 

Whilst the transaction was recent, and the Apostles were 
busied in preaching and travelling, it is not probable that 
in this engaged, anxious, and unsettled condition of life, 
they would think immediately of writing historits for the 
information of the public or of posterity. £merg«'ncies 
might draw forth an occasional letter. But the circulation 
of imperfect or erroneous narratives would soon teach 
them the expediency of sending forth authentic memoirs of 
the life and doctrine of their Master. When theirs ap- 
pared, other accounts would fall into disuse and neglect. 
This seems the natural progress of the business, and with 
this the records in our possession correspond. We have 
remaining many letters of the kind above described. We 
have also five distinct histories, bearing the names of per- 
sons acquainted, by their situation, with the truth ot what 
they relate ; three of them purporting to be written by such 
persons ; which books were received by Christians, without 
any doubt of the truth of their acoounts. Moreover, in 
the preface of one of our histories, we have intimations of 
the existence of aome ancient accounts which are now lost. 



Is the genuineness of the books of the New Testa- 
ment essential to the question whether they contain 
the story which the first Christians published? 

Although undoubtedly a point of importance, it is vot 
essential to the point before us. For, let us suppose that 
we only knew of these books, that they were written by 
early duciples of Cbristisnity ; that they were known and 
read during or near the time of the Apostles ; that they 
were received by Christians whom the Apostles instructed — 
this would be valid proof that these books, whoever were 
the authors of them, must have accorded with what the 
Apostles taught. 

c3 
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State the two means by which the early existence 
and reputation of the Scriptures are established. 

This is made out, (1) by some anoient testimonies, which 
do not happen to specify the names of the writers ; (2) by 
the fact that two out of the four Gospels contain averments 
in the body of the history, which, thou^^h they do not dis* 
close the names, fix the time and situation of the authors, 
viz., that one was written by an eye-witness of the suffer* 
inn^s of Christ, the other by a contemporary of the Apostles. 
St. John, after describings the crucifixion, adds, **and he 
•< that saw it bare record, and his record is true, and he 
*' knoweth that he saith true that ye migrht believe." The 
third of our present Gospels purports to have been written 
by the person who wrote the Acts of the Apostles ; in which 
history the author, by using in various places the first 
person plural, declares himself to have been a contemporary 
of all, and a companion of one, of the original preachers 
of the religion. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



OF THE AUTHEI7TIC1TT OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

"When is a book gennine ? When authentic i 

A book is genuiDO when it is aetually written by the 
fNirson whose name it bean : it is authentic when it relates 
matters of fact. 

Shew that the Scriptures are not of modem con- 
trivance. 

We are able to produce a great number of ancient mttntit' 
teripUf, found in many oountries, widely different from one 
another ; all anterior to printingr, some certainly seven or 
eight hundred years old, and some probably aboTC a thou« 
sand * We have also many ancient versions of these books, 
some in lang^uajp^es which have not been spoken anywhere for 
many ages. The existenSe of the manuscripts and versions 
proves that the Scriptures cannot be of modem contrivance. 

The number of the manuscripts affords an argument that 
the Scriptures were more read and sought after than any 
other boolcs. Br. Bentley observes that the New Testament 
has suffered less injury by the errors of transcribers^ than 
the works of any profane author of the same size and anti' 
quity ; that is, there never was any writing, in the preserva- 
tion and purity of which the world was so interested or so 
careful. 

The Style and language of the books of the New 
Testament prove that they belong to the age of the 
Apostles. 

The language is pust such as might be expected from 
persons in the situation of the Apostles. It is Oreek, coming 
from men of Hebrew origin, abounding with Hebraic and 

* The Alexandrian MS., now in the British Museum, was 
written probably in the fourth or fifth century. 

c4 
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Syriao idioms, such as woald naturally be found in the 
writing's of men who used a lanf^uage, spoken indeed where 
they lived, but not the common dialeet of the country. 
This peculiarity is a strong proof of the gr^nuinenessof these 
writinf^s; for, who should forge them? The Christian 
fathers were mostly ignorant of Hebrew ; and the few that 
bad any knowledge of it, as Justin Martvr, Origen, and 
Epiphanius, wrote in a language which bears no resem- 
blunoe to that of the New Testament. The Nazarenes, who 
understood Hebrew, used the Gospel of St. Matthew, and 
therefore cannot be suspected of forging the rest of the 
sacred writings. 

What does Paley give as the probable reason why 
the genuineness of the books of the New Testament 
is questioned? 

Paley says the real cause of our hesitation seems to be, 
that they contain accounts of supernatural events ; for, had 
. they related only ordinary history, there would have been 
no doubt at all about them. Now, this reason, although it 
may affect a writer's veracity, affects the question of 
genuineness very indirectly. We do not doubt the works 
of Bede to be genuine^ although they contain many wonder* 
ful relations. We ask no more for our books, than what we 
allow to others similar to themr We do not deny the 
genuineness of the Koran. 

It was not easy in the early times of the institution 
of Christianity to forge Christian writings. 

If it had been an easy thing, we should have had many 
appearing in the name of Christ himself. No writings would 
have been received with so much avidity and respect. Yet 
we have heard of but one attempt of this sort, which, so 
far from obtaining acceptance and reputation, is not so 
much as mentioned by any writer of the first three centu- 
ries. This is the Epistle of Christ to A.bgarus, king of 
Edessa, found in the work of Eusebius. 

Disprove the idea that the ascription of the Gospels 
to their respective authors was arbitrary or conjec- 
tural. 

Had it been so, they would have been ascribed to more 
Eminent men. This holds especially of the first three 
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Qospels, the repotecl authors of which wese peraons not 
distiug^uished io the history by great notice or commenda- 
tion. Of the Apostles there is hardly any one of whom 
less is said than of Matthew. Of Mark, nothing^ is said 
in the Gospels ; and in the Acts and Epistles no praise or 
eminence is bestowed npon him. The name of Luke is only 
mentioned yery transiently in St. Panl's Epistles. 

Christian writers and Christian churches soon 
arrived at a very general agreement npon the authen- 
ticity of the Scriptures, and that without the inter- 
position of any public authority. 

We have no knowledg^e of any interference of authority 
in the qaeation before the Council of Laodicea, in the 
year 363. Probably this Council, which consisted of no 
more than thirty or forty Bishops of Lydia and the adjoin- 
injir countries, rather declared than regulated the public 
opinion of the churches in that part. Its authority does 
not seem to have extended farther ; for, we find numerous 
Christian writers after this time freely discussing the ques- 
tion, what books were entitled to be received as Scripture, 
without ftny reference to the decision at Laodioea. 

State the allegations in favour of the genuineness 
and authenticity of the Scriptures, and establish 
them by proof. 

I. That the historical books of the New Testament are 
quoted or alluded to by a series of Christian writers. 

II. That they are quoted as books aui generis, as pos- 
sessing an authority belonging to no other books. 

III. That they were in very early times collected into a 
distinct volume, 

IV. That they were distinguished by titles of respect. 
y. That they^ were publicly read in the assemblies of the 

early Christians. 
YI. That eomtnentaries were written, and versions of 
^ them made into different languages. 

' yil. That they were usually appealed to "by both sides 

in the controversies which arose in those days. 
YIII. That the four Oospels, the Acts, the thirteen Epistles 
of St. Paul, the first Epistle of St. John, and the first 
of St. Peter, were received, without doubt, by those 
who doubted in the other books. 

c 6 
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IX. Thftt the Gospels were atiaehed by the early adver- 
saries of Ghriatianity, as containing^ the aocoants on 
which the religion was founded. 

X. That catalogues were published of authentic Scrip- 
tures, in all of which our histories were included. 

XI. That these propositions cannot be affirmed of the 
Apocryphal books of the New Testament. 

Proqf qf the First Allegation* 

1. There is extant an Epistle ascribed to Barnabas, the 
companion of Paul, quoted as such by Clement of Alexandria, 
and mentioned by Eusebios and Jerome, as an ancient work 
in their time, and as well known and read among Christians. 
It contains the following remarkable passage :—>** Let us, 
*' therefore, beware lest it come upon us, as it ie mritten, 
*< < there are many called, few chosen.' " From this ex'» 
pressiou, ** as it is written," we infer, that there was a book 
extant, well known to Christians, cuntaininfc these words. 
Such a book is our present Gospel of St. Matthew, in which 
this text is twice found, and is found in no other book now 
known. 

2. We possess an Epistle written by Clement, Bishop of 
Rome, containing, amount others, the following paasag«s; 
— ** Especially remembering the words of the Lord Jeeae» 
'* which he spake teaching gentleness and long-suffering; 
'* for thus he said — ' Be ye merciful that ye may obtain 
*' * mercy, forgive that it may be forgiven unto you.* " In 
this passage we find a high respect paid to mo words of 
Christ, and no doubt expressed ef their being really the 
words of Christ. 

8. In the following authors, also, may^ be found either 
quotations from the Scriptures or allusions to passages 
therein. 

Hermas, who wrote " the Pastor.*' 

Epistles of Ignatius. 

Epistle of Polycarp (forty clear allusions). 
(The above were companions of the Apostles). 

Apologies and Dialogue of Justin Martyr. 

History of Hegisippus. 

Irenssus adv. Heres. 

Apology of Tertullian. 

Origen, Cyprian, and Eusebius. 
After Eusebius, the works of Christian writers are as full of 
texts of Scripture as the discourses of modern divines. 
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Ptoqf qf the Second Allegation, 

Tbeophilus, sixth Bishop of Antioch, quotinif^ one of the 
Gospels, writes thas : — " These things, the Holy Scriptures 
'* teaoh us :" and again ; ** the like things are to be found in 
" the Prophets and the Gospels, because that all, being 
'* inspired, spoke by one and the same Spirit of God." 

Origen says ; *' Our assertions are unworthy of credit ; 
"we must receive the Scriptures as witnesses.*' Again, 
treating of the duty of prayer, he proceeds, *' What we 
** have said may be provea from the Divine Scriptures." 

Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, exhorts Christian teachers, 
<* to go back to ihefomUainf and to recur to the Gospels 
" and apostolic writings." 

Novatus, oontemporary with Cyprian, says, '* that Christ 
** ia not only man, but God also, is proved by the Sacred 
** authority of the Divine Writings." 



k Proqf qf the Third Allegation. 

I* Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, speaks of the Gospel and of 

" the Apostles in terms which render it very probable that he 

' meant, by the Gospel, the book of the Gospels, and by the 

Apostles, the book of the Epistles. In their writings of 
" Clement of Alexandria (eighty years after) these terms were 

'• used to express the writings of the rfew Testament. 

Eusebius relates, that Quadratus and others, when 

travelling to preach Chriat, carried ** the Gospels" with them. 

Proqf qf the Fourth Allegation. 

Potyoarp distinguished them by the name of '* Holy 
*' Scriptures," or '* Sacred writings," '* Oracles of the 
Lord.'^ 

Justin Martyr oites them under the name of " Gospel." 

IrensBus calls them, ** Divine Scriptures ;" '* Divine 
« Oracles ;'.' *' Scriptures of the Lord." 

Theophilus quotes St Matthew's Gospel, under the title 
of the '* Evangelic Voice." 

Origen speaks of the " Old and New Testaments ;" the 
Ancient and New Scriptures." 

Cyprian calls them *' Divine Fountains." 

Proqf qf the Fifth Allegation, 

Justin Martyr, who wrote in the year 140, baa this paa- 
aage :— '* The Menunre qf the Apoetlea are read acoording 
** as the time allows." 
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Tertallian, ftboat fifty yean aflter, Myi, '*We oome 
" togethpr to reooUeot the DiTine Scriptures." 

EosebiiM states that when Orifpen went into Palestine, he 
was desired by the Bishops of that country to expound tha 
Scriptures pubh'oly in the Church. This recofrnisfs tha 
usage, not only of reading, but of expounding th6 Scriptures* 

Proqf qf the Sixth Allegation, 

Tatian, who lived about the year 170, composed a harmony 
of the Gospels, called " Biatessaron." 

Origen wrote oommentaries upon most of the books of the 
New Testament. 

Cbrysostom published homilies upon the Qespels and 
Acts. 

A Syriao Torsion of the Kew Testament is now extant. 

Proof qf the Seventh Allegation, 

IreniBus records that the Yalentinians argued in fayour of 
their opinions from the Apostolic writings. 

Origen testifies, that the four GK>spels were received 
without dispute^ by the whole Church of God under 
Heaven. 

Noetus, Sabellius, the Novatians, Arians, and divers 
other heretics all received most or all the same books 
which the Catholics received ; and with the same respect. 

Proof qf the Eighth Allegation. 

Origen, quoting the Epistle to the Hebrews, observes that 
some disputed the authority of that Epistle; also that 
some doubted ooneeming the second Epistle of Peter, and 
the second and third of John ; but he quotes, as undtmbtoA 
books of Scripture, the Gospel of St. MattheWj the Aots» 
and the first Epistle to the Tbessalonians. 

Eusebius states that the Epistle of James, th^t of Jude^ 
the second of Peter, and the second and third of John were 
controverted by some; but that those mentioned in this 
allegation were univereaUy aeknowUdged, 

Proqf of the Ninth Attegation. 

Celsus, a heathen philosopher, wrote a professed treatise 
avainst Christianity about the middle of the second century. 
Origen, fifty years after, published an answer in which he 
frequently quotes his adversary's words and arguments. 
From these quotations it is evident that Celsus attacked the 
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Scripturpsas oontaioing the accounts upon which the religion 
is founded ; for, 

1. Celsus uses these words: — ** I could say many things 
" concerning the affnirs of Jesus, and those, too, different 
'* from those written by the disciples of Jesus, but I pur- 
'*pose]y omit them." We cannot believe that if Celsus could 
have contradicted the disciples upon fcood evidence, he 
would have omitted to do so. But this passage proves 
that in the time of Celsus there existed a history of Christ, 
allowed to be written by His disciples. 

2. In another passage Celsus accuses the Christians of 
altering the Oospel, objecting, that when one reading has 
been confuted they fly to another. As he has not specified 
any instances the charge is of no value, but it proves the 
existence of histories of some standing. 

3. In a third passage, Celsus says ; '* These things we 
** have alleged to you out of your own writing^." Thus 
boasting: of having triumphed over books by the authority 
of which the Christians confessed themselves bound. 

4. That these books to which Celsus refers were no other 
than our present Gospels, is made out by his allusions to 
various passages still found in these Gospels. 

Porphyry published in the third century a large treatise 
against the Christian religion, not now extant. His ob- 
jeetions, as gathered from other Christian writers, were di- 
rected against the Gospels and the Acts ; considering that 
to overthrow them was to overthrow the religion. 

The Emperor Julian, in the fourth century, composed a 
work against Christianitv. By quoting the four Gospels 
and the Acts, and no other, he shows that these were 
the only historical books received by Christians as of 
authority, and as the authentic memoirs of Jesus Christ, of 
his Apostles, and of the doctrine taught by them. 

Proqfqfthe Tenth Allegation. 

Catalogues were put forth by Origen, Athanasius, Cyril, 
the Council of Laodioea, Epiphanius, Jerome, St. Angus- 
tine and many others. These catalogues, though numerous, 
and made in widely distant countries, differ in nothing 
which is material, and all contain the four Gospels. 

Proqf qf the Eleventh Allegation, 

1. There is no evidence that any apocryphal books existed 
in the first century, and there are no quotations of any such 
books in the apostolical fathers. 
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2. These apoerypbal writings were not read in tfae 
churohes of the Gbristiaos. 

3. Were not admitted into their volume. 

4. Do not appear in their catalogues. 

6. Were not noticed by their adrersaries. 

6. Were not alleged by different parties as of anthorit j 
in their controversies* 

7. Were not the subjects, amongst them, of commenta- 
ries, Tersions, collations, or expositions. 

8. They were, with a consent nearly universal, reprobated 
by Christian writers. 

[The most probable ezplanatioa of the origin of Apo- 
cryphal writings is, that they were composed with a deaign 
of making a profit by their sale.] 



JEnd of Prop, I, 
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PAETL PROPOSITION II. 



CHAPTER I. 



MIRACLES. 



How does Paley illustrate the extent of his belief 
in miracoloas acconnts, and how does he defend such 
a belief from the charge of credolitj? 

Palev Myt that if the Reforaien in the time of Wiokliffe 
or Lutber; or those of £Dffland in tbe reign of HenryYIII.; 
or the founders of our religious wets since, had undergone 
the life of toil and danger which we know that many of 
them did undergo, for a miraeulous story, be would have be- 
lieved them : or if tbe late Mr. Howard had undertaken 
bis labours and journeys, in oonaeaueuee of a dear and 
sensible miracle, he would have belieyed him also: or if 
Socrates had professed to perform public miraoles at Athens, 
and his friends Phcsdo, Crito, and others had, at the hasard 
of their Uves, gone about Greece to publish hie doctrines, he 
would haye beliered this likewise. And my belief, says he, 
would in each case be much strengthened, if the subject of 
the mission were of importance to the happiness of human 
life. In the last case, ne obserres, m jr faith would be much 
confirmed, if tbe effects of the transaction remained ; if such 
a change had been wrought at the time in the opinion and 
conduct of such numbers, as to lay tbe foundation of a 
system of doctrines, which bad since overspread the greatest 

rrt of the civilised world. In these cases, says Paley, 
should have believed the testimony ; yet none of them 
do more than come up to the Apostolic history. If an^ 
one choose to call assent to such evidence credulity, it 
is at least incumbent upon him to produce examples, in 
which the same evidence has turned out to be faUaoioua. 
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In comparing the evidence for Christian miracles 
with what our adversaries bring forward, what cases 
may we lay aside as deficient in proof? 

I. Accounts of supemataral erentg found only in hii- 
tories by some age$ posterior to the transaction, and of 
which it is evident the historian could know little more than 
his readers. Ours is a contemporary history. This remoTes 
out of the way, the miracoloufe history of PythaB^>ras, 
written eight hundred years after his death ; the prodigies 
of Liyy ; the whole of the Oreek, Roman, and Gh>thic my- 
thology, and the greater part of the legendary history of 
Popish saints; also the miracles of ApoIIonios Tyaneus, 
found only in a history published above a hundred years 
after his death. The ▼alne of this is exemplified in the his- 
tory of Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits. In his 
life, published fifteen years after his death, the author 
industriously states why Ignatius was not invested with 
miraculous powers. The life was republished fifteen years 
afterwards, but still with a total silence about miracles. 
When Ignatius had been dead nearly sixty years, the Jesuits, 
wishing to have their founder placed in the Roman calen- 
dar, began to attribute miracles to him. 

II. Accounts published in one country of what passed in 
a distant eountry^ without any proof that such accounts 
were known or received at home. In our case, Jodea, the 
scene of the transaction, was the centre of the mission. 
This also disposes of the miracles of ApoUonius Tyanens, 
related to have been performed in India, no evidence r»> 
maining to show that the miraeles were ever heard of ia 
India: also those of Francis Xavier, the Indian mimonary, 
and many others of the Romish breviary. 

III. Transient Bumours.-'XJpou, the first publication of 
an extwordinary account, no one, who is not personally 
acquainted with the transaction, can know whether it bio 
true or false. It is in its future confirmation or contradic- 
tion, permanency or disappearance, that solid truth is dis^^ 
tinguished from fugitive lies. This distinction is altogether 
on the side of Christianity. Our story did not drop. 

IV. Ifaked Bittory.-^li the prodigies of the Jewish 
history had been found onlv in fragments of Manetbo or 
BerosuB, we should have paid no regard to them ; if we had 
no collateral testimony to confirm them, they would be un- 
deserving^ of credit. But this is not our case. We have a 
cumulation of evidenoe— by no means a naked or solitary 
record. 
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V. Aooounta which exhibit a want qf partieularity in 
Dames, dMU>s, places, and circomataiioee. The desoription 
of St. Paul's Toyafpe in the 27ch chapter of the Acts, and 
the account of the cure and examination of the blind man 
in St. John's Oospel, are not of this sort. Still, fiction has 
often the particularity of truth ; but then it is of studied 
and elaborate fiction, or of a formal attempt to decei?e, that 
we observe this. 

YI. Stories of supernatural events, which require on the 
part of the hearer nothintp more than an otiose assent'-* 
stories in which no interest is involved, nothing^ is to be 
done or changed in consequence of believing them. The 
miracles of Christ were not of this kind. Men could not be 
careless: if a Jew took op the story, he found his darling 

Eartiality to his own nation and law wounded ; if a Gentile, 
e found his idolatry and polytheism condemned. More- 
over, Christianity did not stop at opinions, but required a 
change of conduct and principles, and a new course of life. 

VII. Accounts which come merely in e^rmanee qf 
opinions already formed. Popish miracles happen in Popish 
countries ; they make no converts. Men may act and sufiler 
in the cause which the miracle supports, yet not act or 
suffer for the miracle, but in pursuance of a prior persua- 
sion. Men are easily fortified in their old opinions, driven 
from them with difficulty. This does not apply to the 
Christian miracles: they were wrought in the midst of 
enemies, under a government, a priesthood, and a magis- 
tracy, decidedly advene to the pretensions which they sup- 
ported. They were like Protestant miracles in a Popish 
country. They who suffered did so for the miracles. Jesus 
had not one follower when He set up his claim. His miracles 
gave birth to His sect. 

Would the mere promise of a future state be suffi- 
cient to induce the believers in Christianity to change 
their mode of life and principles? 

No: the mere promise of a future state, without any 
evidence to give credit to it, would do nothing. A few 
wandering fishermen talking of a resurrection of the dead 
could produce no effect. 

Is it true that men easily believe what they 
earnestly desire? 

No; the very contrary to this is nearer to the truth. 
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Anxiety of dedre canseg men to diBbelieve, doubt, digtrnst, 
cxamioe. When oar Lord's resurrection was first reported 
to the Apostles, they did not believe, we are told, for joy. 
This was natural, and is agreeable to ezperi^ioe. 

What cases may we lay aside where the deficiency 
relates to the miracles themselves ? 

I. We need not admit as a miracle what can be reaoWed 
into tkJaUe perception f sooh as the demon of Soorates ; the 
▼ision which Lord Herbert of Gherbory describes himself to 
have seen ; Colonel Gardiner's vision. All these may be 
accounted for by a momentary insanity; one sense does not 
confirm another. They are almost always eases of a eolitary 
witness, and usually momentary miracles, t^., of short 
duration — ^not attended with permanent effects. The ap- 
pearance of a spectre, the hearing of a supernatural sound, 
is a momentary miracle : but if a person bom blind be re» 
stored to sight, a notorious cripple to the use of his limbs, 
or a dead man to life, here is a permanent effect, and of this 
kind are the greater part of the miracles recorded in the 
New Testament. When Laeams was raised, he did not 
merely move, and speak, and die again ; he returned to his 
home and bis family, and there continued. 

IL We need not admit tentative miraelee, t.tf., where, 
out of a great number of trials, some succeed. Under this 
description we may include the ancient oracles and augu- 
ries ; the cures wrought by reUcs ; and the boasted efficacy 
of the king's touch. There is nothing in our narrative 
which will allow us to believe that Christ attempted cures 
in many instances, and succeeded in few ; or that he ever 
made the attempt in vain. He never pronounced the word, 
but the effect followed. It was not a thousand sick that re- 
ceived his benediction, and a few that were benefited: a 
single paralytic is let down in his bed at Jesus's feet ; Jeans 
bade him walk and he did so. 

HI. We may dismiss all accounts in which, allowing the 
fact to be trae, it still remains doub^ul whether a miracle 
were wrought. Of this nature is the history of the thunder-^ 
ing legion ; the fragrant smell at the martvrdom of Poly- 
carp ; and Constantino's dream. The miracles of the second 
and third century are usually these in which there is room 
for error and deception. We hear nothing of causing the 
blind to see, the lame to walk, the deaf to bear, the lepers 
to be cleansed. 

IV. We may lay aside stories which may be resolved into 
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eopoffgeratiim, Tbe miroolfls of the Ooapel can by no pos- 
tibility be explained away in this manner. No atretch of 
exa^g^eration, no force of fancy, could produce the narra- 
tive which we now have. Feeding five tbouaand with a few 
loaves and fishes surpasses all bounds of exaicgreration. The 
raising of Lazarus, of the widow's son at Nain, and many 
other cures wrought by Christ, come not within the bounds 
of misrepresentation. 

What is meant by miracles of a mixed nattire ? 

Those in which, although the principal miracle be mo- 
mentary, some circumstance combined with it is permanent. 
Of this kind is the history of St. Paurs conversion. The 
sudden light and sound, the vision and voice upon tbe road 
to Damascus, were momentary ; but Pnurs blindness for 
three days, and subsequent recovery of his sight, were 
xjiroumstanoes by no means momentary, or to be accounted 
for by a false perception. Of the same nature was Peter's 
vision concemiof^ Cornelius, as connected with the message 
despatched by Cornelius to Peter. The vision might be a 
•dream ; the message oould not. 

» 

How mast we treat those miracles recorded in the 
New Testament, which fall within some or other of 
the exceptions by which we exclude those of our 
adversaries? 

- We must bear in mind that these mira<des are united with 
others to which none of these exoeptions extend, end that 
their eredibility stands upon this union. Some of Christ's 
miracles, for instance, were momentary ; as the transfigv- 
ration ; the voice from heaven at his baptism ; and some 
others. But this is not the case with all the miraolea 
«soribed to Christ, nor with the greatest part, nor with 
many. We have, therefore, numerous miracles free from 
this obfeeitien ; and even those to which it is applicable are 
little affected by it in their credit, because there are few 
who, admitting tbe rest, will rpject them. 
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What circnmstances were necessary to bring this 
miracle into comparison with those of Christ ? 

To have brouirht this Buppoaed miracle into oomparisoa 
with those of Christ, it oug^ht to have appeared, that a 
person in a private station, in the midst of enemies, with the 
whole power of the eoantry opposing^ him, pretended to 
perform these oares, and required the spectators, upon the 
strength of what they saw, to follow him tbrouRh a life of 
trial and danger ; that many did so ; and that by these means 
a change was prodaced in the world, the effects of which 
remain to this day. 

What is the miracnlons story told by Cardinal de 
BetZ; and how does Faley explain it away? 

The Cardinal says, ** lo the Church of Sara^^osss, in Spain, 
'* the canons shewed me a man, whose busmess it was to 
** light the lamps, telling me that he had been several years 
*' at the gate with one leg only ; I saw him with two." 
Paley says, it does not appear that the Cardinal believed the 
atory, or examined the fiir.b ; an artificial leg in a place 
where such a contrivance was new might give oria^fn to the 
report The Ecclesiastics of the place would favour the 
story, as it advanced the honour of tneir image and church ; 
and if they patronised it, no person in Saragossa would 
ears, at that time, to dispute it. 

Of what solution do the cures related to have 
been wrought at the tomb of the Abb^ Paris admit ? 

They admit of this solution. The patients who frequented 
the tomb were so affected by their aevotion, the place, the 
solemnity, and the sympathy of the surrounding multitude, 
that mauy of them were thrown into convulsions, which, in 
oertain instances, produced a removal of disorders depending 
upon obstruction. The ssme effect has been lately ex- 
perienced in the operations of animal magnetism. 

The following circumstances indicate this explanation :— 

1. They were tentative ; out of many thousands who re- 
florted to the tomb, only nine cures are reported. 

2. The convulsions at the tomb are admitted. 

3. The diseases were such as depend upon obstruction, 
•uoh as dropsies and palsies. 

4. The cures were gradual, many ineomplete, others 
temporary. 

D 2 
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CHAPTER n. 



A CONSIDERATION OF THE MIRACLES CHOSEN BY 
MR. HUME TO CONFRONT THOSE OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 



Give an account of the cures which Tacitns re- 
lates to have been performed by Vespasian, and 
Paley's remarks upon them. 

The narrative of Tacitus is as follows :—« One of tbo 
** common people of Alexandria, known to be diseased in 
<* his eyes, prostrated himself before the Emperor, by the 
<* admonition of the God Serapis, and entreated that he 
** would anoint with his spittle his cheeks and the balls of 
*< his eyes. Another, diseased in his hand, requested to be 
<* touoned by the foot of the Emperor. Yespasiau at first 
'* derided their appliOation; at leng^th, however, he com- 
** manded an enquiry to be made by the physicians, whether 
" such a blindness and debility were vincible by buman aid. 
"Their report was, that in the one, the power of vision was 
« not destroyed; in the other, the diseased Joints might be 
"restored. Yespasxan thereupon executed what he waa 
" commanded to do. Immediately the hand was restored t& 
** its use, and lieht returned to the blind man." 

Upon this, Paley remarks, that Tacitus wrote this account 
twenty-seven years after the miracle is said to have been 

¥erformed, and wrote at Rome of what passed at Alexandria, 
t does not appear that he had examined the story, or that 
he believed it. It seems probable that the whole affair waa 
a concerted imposture. The miracle was calenlated to con- 
fer honour upon the Emperor, and upon the God Serapis. 
It was achieved in the midst of the Emperor's flatterers, 
amongst a populace devoted to his interest and to the worship 
of the God. 
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What circnmstances were necessary to bring this 
miracle into comparison with those of Christ ? 

To have brought this Buppoaed miraole into oomparison 
with those of Christ, it ought to have appeared, that a 
person in a private station, in the midst of enemies, with the 
whole power of the country opposing^ him, pretended to 
perform these cures, and required the spectators, upon the 
strength of what they saw, to follow him through a life of 
trial and danger ; that many did so ; and that by these means 
a change was produced in the world, the effects of which 
remain to this day. 

What is the miraculous story told by Cardinal do 
BetZ; and how does Faley explain it away? 

The Cardinal says, <* lo the Church of Saragossa, in Spain, 
** the canons shewed me a man, whose business it was to 
** h'ght the lamps, telling me that he had been several years 
** at the gate with one leg only ; I saw him with two." 
Paley says, it does not appear that the Cardinal believed the 
story, or examined the liir.b ; an artificial leg in a place 
where such a contrivance was new might give oria^in to the 
report The Ecclesiastics of the place would favour the 
story, as it advanced the honour of tneir image and church ; 
and if they patronised it, no person in Saragoasa would 
care, at that time, to dispute it. 

Of what solution do the cures related to have 
been wrought at the tomb of the Abb^ Paris admit ? 

They admit of this solution. The patiente who frequented 
the tomb were so affected by their aevotion, the place, the 
solemnity, and the sympathy of the surrounding multitude, 
that mauy of them were thrown into convulsions, which, in 
certain instances, produced a removal of disorders depending 
upon obstruction. The same effect has been lately ex- 
perienced in the operations of animal magnetism. 

The following circumstances indicate this explanation :— > 

1. They were tentative ; out of many thousands who re- 
sorted to the tomb, only nine cures are reported. 

2. The convulsions at the tomb are admitted. 

3. The diseases were such as depend upon obstruction, 
such as dropsies and palsies. 

4. The cures were gradual, many incomplete, others 
temporary. 

D 2 
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In what respect were the Parisian miracles different 
from those related by Tacitus and Cardinal de Retz? 

They had not, like them, all the power and pr^udice of 
the country ou their side to besrin with. They were alleged 
by one party against another, hy the Jansenists against the 
Jetnits. Tbey were, of course, examined by their ad?er- 
aaries ; and tne consequence was that msny falsehoods were 
detected. Finally, the eanse of JanBenlsm did not rise by 
them, but fell. 

What circumstances distinguish Mr. Hume's mi- 
racles from those of the New Testament ? 

Although they are the strongest examples he could 
adduce, in none of them was the miracle unequimtcal ; by 
2\one were established prejudices overthrown ; bv none were 
many induced to oommit themaelyes to a life of danger and 
suffering. 
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PART II. 



CHAPTER I. 



PBOPHECT. 

Quote the specimen of prophecy selected hj Paley 
from the Old Testament. 

Isaiah LIII. '* Who hath believed our report and to whom 
'* is the arm of the Lord revealed 7 For he shall g^row up 
'* before him as a tender plant, and as a root out of a dry 
*' irround : he hath no form nor comeliness, and when we 
*^ shall see him, there is no beauty that we should desire him. 
** Surely be bath borne our griefs and carried our sorrows ; 
''yet did we esteem him stricken, smitten of God, and 
" afflicted. But he was wounded for our transg^ressions, he 
" was bruised for our iniquities ; the ohastisement of our 
« peace was upon him and with his stripes we are healed. 
** He was oppressed and he was afflicted, yet he opened not 
" bis mouth ; he is brought as a Iamb to the slaughter, and as 
" a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opened not his 
'* mouth. He made his grave with the wicked, and with the 
«' rich in his death." 

Shew that this prophecy possesses the material 
part of every argument from prophecy. 

The material part of every argument from prophecy is, 
that the words alleged were actually spoken or written 
before the fact took place, or could by any natural means 
be foreseen. In the case of this prophecy this point is 
inoontestable. The record comes out of the custody of 
adversaries ; the passage is in the Jewish copits as well as 

d3 
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in our own. Many have tried to explain thia passagpe away, 
but none have doubted ita authenticity ; and what adds to 
the force of the quotation is, that it is taken from a writing^ 
declaredly prophetiOi a writings profeeaini; to deacribe future 
changes connected with the Jewish nation. 

Shew that the application of the propheccy to the 
Evangelic history is plain and appropriate. 

There is in it no fig:urative language but what is suffi- 
ciently intelligible to every reader. Such expressions aa 
require a knowledge of local diction and allusion are few 
and not of great importance. The various readings which 
exist do not produce any material alteration in the sense 
of the prophecy. 

Give the ancient and modem explanation of this 
prophecy by the Rabbins. 

The ancient Rabbins explained it of the expected Messiah. 
The modern Rabbins represent it as a description of the 
OttlamitouB state and intended restoration of the Jewish 
people, here represented as a single person. 

Shew that the modern explanation is untenable. 

Their exposition does not appear to rest upon any critical 
argumenta. They read the prophecy the same as we do, 
with the exception of the clause in the ninth verse, " for the 
'' transgression of mypeoplo was he stricken," for which the 
Jews read *' was the stroke upon them." In support of this 
alteration they allege that the Hebrew pronoun is capable of 
8 plural aa well as a singular signification. But Paley aaks, 
if the Jewish people be the sufferer, in whose name does the 
prophet sfMsk, when he aays : — *' He hath borne our sins 
** and carried our sorrows ; he was wounded for our trans- 
'* gressions, he waa bruized for our iniquities, the chaatise- 
'< ment of our peace was upon him^ and with hU stripes me 
'* are healed." 

Again, the following passage quadrates with no pwt of 
the Jewish history with which we are acquainted : — *< He 
" was oppressed and he was afflicted, yet he opened not his 
'' mouth; he is brought as a lamb to the slaughter, and as a 
'' sheep before her snearera is .dumb, so he opened not his 
" mouth." Moreover, the mention made of the *' grave" and 
the " tomb," and the representation of the sufferings as 
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wiuntaryt are eirmmiBtaiioes not yery applicable to the 
fortunes of a nation. 

Quote the prophecies selected by Faley irom the 
New Testament. 

** When ye shall see Jerusalem oompassed with armies, 
" then know that the destruction thereof is nigh. And tbey 
" shall iall by the ed^e of the sword, and shall be led away 
'* oaptive into all nations, and Jeruralem shall be trodden 
'* down of tbe Gentiles, until the time of the Oentiles be 
«< fulfilled. Luke zxi. 

** And when he was oome near he beheld the oity, end 
** wept over it, saying: : If thou had'st known, even thou, 
** at least in this thy day, the tbiog^s which belong to thy peace. 
** but now they are hid irom thine eyes. For the days shall 
'* come upon thee, that thine enemies shsU cast a trench 
" about thee, and compass thee in on every side, and shall 
" lay thee even with the (ground, and thy children within 
" thee ; and they shsll not leave in thee one stone upon 
** another, because thou knewest act the time of thy visita- 
" tion." Luke xix. 

[The agreement of the description with the capture of 
Jerusalem under Vespasian is evident : it is moreover an 
advantage to the enquiry that we have received a copious 
account of the transaction from Josephus.] 

Shew that this prophecy was written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

1. The judgment of sntiqoity, though varying in the pre- 
cise yesr of the publication of tbe Goflpels, concurs in as- 
signing them a date prior to the destruction of Jerusalem. 

2. This judgment is confirmed bv the probability arising 
from the course of human life. The Apostles must have 
been faradvanoedinlife when Jerusalem was taken, and no 
renson has been assigned why they ahould defer writing 
their history so long. 

3. Had the Evsngelists known of the destruction of 
Jerusalem when writing their history, theT would have drop- 
ped some word or other about the completion of the pro- 
phecy. So Luke, af^er relating the prophecy of a famine by 
Agabos adds, '* which came to pass in the days of Claudius 
«• CsBsar." 

4. Christ's admonitions to his followers to save them- 
selves by flight cannot be accounted for if we suppose the pro- 

d4 
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pheoy to have been fabrioated after the event Either the 
CbriBtians did make their eeoape or they did not. If they 
did, they most have had the prophecy amonffst them ; if 
they did not, no writer would state that they had received 
admonitiona of which they made no nee. 

6. If the propheciee had been composed after the event, 
there would have been more specification. The names of the 
General or Emperor would have appeared. 
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CHAPTER n. 



THE MORALITY OF THE GOSPEL. 

What two points does Paley admit in treating of 
tbe morality of the Gospel ? 

1. That the teaching of morality was not the primary 
deaii^n of the misrion. [The object was to prove a future 
state of reward and punishment, and thus to supply a 
motive, not a rule, for the exercise of morality.] 

2. That morality cannot be (like experiments in natural 
philosophy) the subject of discoyery. [The very nature of 
morality precludes the possibility of fresh disoo?eries.] 

Under what heads does Paley treat of the mor- 
ality of the Gospel? 

Under two heads. He notices, 

1. The thing^s taurht by Christ. 

2. The manner ot his teaching^. 

As regards the things which our Savioar taught, 
"what four points are observable ? 

1. The preference of the patient to the heroie character. 

2. The stress which is enjoined to be placed upon the 
regrnlation of our thoughts. 

3. The obserrance of two icroat rules of conduct— (a) to 
refer our actions to the will of the Creator ; and {b) to 
consult the happiness and comfort of those around us* 

4. The exclusion of regard to fame and reputation. 

Under what two descriptions of character may 
mankind generally be classed ? 

1. Those possessing Tigonr, firmness, reeolutioD, eager 
in attachment, violent in resentment. 

D 5 
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2. ThoM who are meek, yielding, oomplyiog, forgiving, 
ailent, and gentle under insult. 

The former of these characters is, and ever has been, the 
favourite of the world. The latter, however, with the 
Founder of Christianity is the subject of His commenda- 
tfon, as is shown by many passages : — '* Resist not evil"-— 
'* Love your enemies ; " Bless them that curse you." 

Prove that the character commended by Christ is 
most worthy ? 

I. If a patient dispojBition were universal, this world 
would be a society of friends ; whereas, if the heroio pre- 
Tuiled entirely, there would be universal oontention. 

8. If, which is the fact, a patient disposition be partially 
prevalent ; then we find, in whatever degree it prevails, it 
tends to prevent and terminate quarrels. 

Shew from the New Testament that our Sayionr 
makes a control of thought essential. 

'* Out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
" adulteries, fornications, &o. These are the things which 
" defile a man." 

'* Whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her hath 
** committed adultery with her already in his heart." 

A check is here enjoined to be placed, not only upon the 
action, but upon the thought also. This is the onl;^ discipline 
that can succeed ; a moral system which prohibits actions, 
but leaves the thoughts at liberty, will be ineffectual. 

Wherein consists the merit of the two great rules, 
of conduct mentioned above ? 

Thejirst suggests the only motive which acts steadily 
and uniformly, in familiar occurrences and under pressing 
temptations. The teeond corrects selfishness. The rule 
here recited will never fail to make him who obeys it con- 
siderate, not only of the rights, but of the feelings, of 
other men, bodily and mental, in great matters and in small. 

Quote a passage from the New Testament, where- 
in our Saviour enjoins these rules. 

" Then one of them, which was a lawyer, asked him a 
" question, tempting him, and saying. Master which is the 
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" ftreat oommaadment in the law T Jesue said unto him, 
*' Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
-'* with all thy soul, and with all thy mind ; this is the first 
" and g^reat commandment ; and the second is like unto it, 
" thou shalt love thy neigrhhour as thyself ; on these two 
** commandments hang all the law and the prophets." Matt. 
xxii. 35-40. 

Both these precepts occur also in St. Luke z. 27, in 
answer to the questioD, " What shall I do to inherit eternal 
" life r* 

Show that a regard to the welfare of others mns 
through all the preceptive parts of the Apostolic 
writings, and descended in its parity to succeeding 
Christians. 

St, Paul — " If there be any other commandment it is 
" briefly comprehended in this saying, Thou shalt love thy 
** neighbour as thyself." 

St, John — ** This commandment have we from him, that 
*' he who loveth God, love his brother also.'* 

St, Peter — " See that ye love one another with a pure 
" heart fervently." 

That this feeling descended in its purity to succeeding 
Christians is attested by the Epistle or Clemens Romanus, 
written to compose the dissensioBS of the Church of Corinth. 
He calls to remembrance its former character, in which 
« ve were all of you" he tells them, ** humble-minded, not 
*' boasting of anything, ye were sincere and without offence 
" toward each other. Ye bewailed every one his neighbour's 
** sins, esteeming their defects your own.*' His prayer for 
them was for the ** return of peace, long-suffering, and 
•* patience." 

There are more quotations, in the Apostolical fathers, 
of texts whieh relate to these points, than of any other. 
Christ's sayings had struck them. ** Not rendering," said 
Polycarp, ** evil for evil, or railing for railing, or striking 
" for striking, or cursing for cursing." 

*< Be ye mild at their anger," saith Ignatius, ** humble at 
" their boastings, to their blasphemies return your 
" prayers." 

Shew that our Saviour condemned any parade of 
almsgiving or devotion. 

*< Take heed that ye do not your alms before men, to h9 
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" teenqfthim, otherwiM ye have no reward of your Father 
" which is in Heaven." 

'* When thou prayeet, enter into thy oloeet, and when 
** thou hast shut the door, pray to thy Father which is In 
** secret, and thy Father which seeth in secret, shall reward 
•« thee openly." 

It is not publicity, but ostentation, which is prohibited ; 
not thn node, but the motive of the action, which is regu- 
lated. A good man will prefer that mode by which he can 
produce the greatest effect ; and this purpose may dictate 
sometimes publication, sometimes concealment. 

The manner of oar Savionr^s teaching, although 
peculiar, was precisely adapted to his character and 
situation. 

His lessons did not consist of disquisitions, essays, ser- 
mons, or treatises. When He delivered a precept, it was 
seldom that He added any proof or argument. His instruc- 
tions were conceived in enort emphatic rules. This was 
suitable to the character which Christ assumed. He pro- 
duced Himself as a messenger from God. He put the truth 
of what He taught upon authority. His purpose was im- 
pression ; conviction wss to arise from respect to His person 
and authority. Now, for the purpose of inpression, nothing 
would have so great force as strong ponderous maxims, 
frequenUy urged. It must also be remembered that our 
Lord's ministry, compared with His work, was of short 
duration, aud that Hti had many places to visit. Under 
these circumstances, nothing appears likely to be so 
efficacious, as leaving, wherever he came, concise lessons 
of duty. His Sermon upon the Mount ought always to be 
considered with a view to these observations. 

Mention and illustrate the negative character of 
Our Lord's discoui'ses. 

I. They exhibit no particular description of the invisible 
world. The future happiness of the good, and the misery 
of the bad, which is all we want to be assured of, is directly 
and positively affirmed. As to the rest, a solemn reserve u 
mMintaioed. 

II. Our Lord enjoined no austerities as absolute duties, 
nor even as carrying men to a hifrher degree of Divine 
favour. Oompare, in this respect, Ghriatianity as it came 
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from Christ, with the tane religion after it fell into other 
hands; with the extravag'c^Qt merit very soon ascribed to 
oelibicy, solitude, volbntary poverty ; with the hair shirt, 
the watchingrs, the mldnif^ht prayers and mortifioations of 
religious orders. 

III. Our Saviour uttered no impassioned devotion. Th<;re ^ 
was no heat in His piety or language ; no vehement or 
rapturous ejaeulations in His prayers. The Lord'j prayer 
is a model of calm devotion. His words in the garden are 
ezpresaions of a deep but sober piety. 

IV. He did not substitute forwardness and fervenoy in a 
particular cause for the merit of general and regular mo- 
rality. He notices it only to oondemn it. " Not every one 
'* that vaith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
** dom of Heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
" which is in Heaven." 

y. He did not fall in with any of the depraved fashions 
of His country, or with the natural bias of His own educa- 
tion. Bred up a Jew, under a religion extremelv technical, 
amongst a people tenacious of ceremonies. He delivered an 
institution, containing less of ritual than is to be found in 
any religion which ever prevailed. Yet He did not sweep 
away all external ordinances. He censured an affectation 
of serupulousness about the Sabbath, not by contemning the 
institution itself, but by declaring that '* the Sabbath was 
'* made for man, not man for the Sabbath"; that is to say, 
that the Sabbath was to be subordinate to its purpcMse. 

YI. He made no use of sophistry ; whereas nothing could 
be more (Quibbling than the expositions of the Jewish doctors 
at that time. Their evasion of the fifth command men t, 
their exposition of the law of oaths, are examples of this. 

YII. He was not intolerant or narrow-minded ; on the 
contrary, whether we regard His lessons or example, we st-e 
not only benevolence, but benevolence the most enlarged 
and comprehensive. In the parable of the good Samaritan, 
the very point of the story is that the person relieved was 
the natural and reli|^ous enemy of his benefactor. 

YIII. The religion, as it came out of the hands of the 
Founder and His apostles, was completely abstracted from 
all views either of ecclesiastical or civil policy. Chriat's 
declaration that ** His kingdom was not of this world ;'* 
His evasion of the question whether it was lawful or not to 
give tribute unto Gseear, ere significations of our Saviour's 
sentiments upon this head. 
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Shew the fitness of Christiaaity for aH forms of 
govemment. 

Christianity is alike applicable, friendly, and nsefol to 
all forms of g^ovemment, inasmuch ass- 
ist. It tends to make men virtuous; and it is easier to 
f^rem good men than bad under any constitution. 

2odly. It states obedience to government in ordinary 
cases to be a duty of conscience. 

drdly. It induces dispositions favourable to public tran- 
quillity, a Christian's chief care being to pass quietly through 
tbis world to a better. 

4tbly. It prays for communities and for the governors ai 
communities, of whatever description thay be« 

Sam np the considerations on the morality of the 
Gospel, which show forth the probity and good 
sense of those who originated it. 

When we consider Christ as a moral teacher ; when we 
consider either what He taught or what He did not teach ; 
His preference of a character commonly despised to one 
universally extolled ; His placing, in our licentious vices, 
the check upon the right place, vis., upon the thoughts ; 
Hia collecting of human duty into two well-devised roles ; 
His exclusion of all regard to reputation in our virtues;— 
when we consider that His instructions were delivered in a 
form calculated for impression, the precise purpose in His 
situstion to be consulted ;~when we observe Him free from 
enthusiasm, and from th'e depravities of His age and coon- 
try ; without superstition, without sophistry ;— in a word, 
when we compare Christianity, as it came from its author, 
with other religions, the most reluctant will be induced to 
acknowledge the probity and good sense of those to whom 
it owes its origin ; and that some regard is due to the testi- 
mony of such men, when they declare their knowledge that 
the religion proceeded from Ood, and sppeal, for the truth 
of it, to miracles which they wrought or which they saw. 

Shew that Christ and His Apostles were, ex- 
ternally, very iU-snited to produce such a system as 
the Christian religion. 

What was Jesus in external appearance? A Jewish 
peasant, the son of a carpenter, living with His father and 
mother in a remote province of Palestine, until the time 
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tbtt He mrodaoed Himtelf in His public chirtotef . He bad 
tfo master to instruct Him ; He bad read no books, but 
Moees and the prophets ; He had received no lessons from 
Socrates or Plato. Afpain, who were His coadjutors? A 
few fishermen upon tbe lake of Tiberias, persona just as 
uneducated, and for framing^ rules of morality, as unpro- 
mising^ as Himself. Suppose the mission to be real, and tbe 
iinsttitableness of tbe authors to tbe undertaking^ no long^er 
surprises us: but without reality^ it is very difficult to 
explain bow suob a system sbould prooeed from such per- 
sona. Christ waa not like any otber carpenter ; tbe Apostles 
were not like any other fisbermen. 

The character of Christ is part of the morality of 
the Gospel. 

I. Neither as represented by His followers, nor as at- 
tacked hjr His enemies, is He cbarg^ed with any personal 
▼ice. This remark is as old as Oriren : ~" Though innume- 
'^rable lies and calumnies bad been forged against tbe 
'* venerable Jesus, none bad dared to charge Him with 
*' an intemperance." Not a refleotion upon His moral char- 
acter appears for fire hundred years ^fier His birth. This 
faultlessness is more peculiar than we are apt to imagine. 
Some stain pollutes toe morals or the morality of almost 
every otber teacher and law-^ver. Socrates was more 
than suspected of the foulest impurities. Lyourgus tole- 
rated theft as a part of education. Plato and almost all tbe 
Pagan moralists allowed, and even recommended to their 
disciples, a compliande with tbe religious rites of every 
country into which they came. Mahomet's licentious rules 
are known to every reader of the Moslem history. 

II. In tbe histories which are left us of Jesus Christ, we 
perceive, besides tbe absence of every appearance of vioe^ 
tracea of devotion, humility, benignity, mildness, patience, 
prudence— of devotion^ in His frequent retirement to soli- 
tary prayer ; of humility, in Hia constant reproof of con- 
tentions for suf>eriority : of lenignity, in His kindness to 
children ; of mildn»ss, in His prayer for Hia enemies ; of 
yrud^nee^ in His answers to artful questions. 

What passages does Paley quote as offering the 
best and shortest rales of life, or, which is the same 
thing, descriptions of virtue, ever delivered? 

^ Pure religion, and nndefiled, before God and tbe Father, 
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*<i8 this; to Tisit the fatberless and widows in their 
**«flliotioii, and to keep himself unspotted from the world." 
James i. 27* 

<* Now the end of the oommandment is, oharity, out 
<* of a pare heart and a good oonsoienoe, and faidi un- * 

<< feirned." 1 7^. i. 5. 

** For the grraoe of God that bringeth salvation, hath ap- 
** peared unto all men, teaohinfc us that denying uDg^liuess 
** and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, righteously, and 
** godly, in.this present world." Titua ii. 11—12. 
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CHAPTER m. 



THE CANDOUR OF THB WBITERS OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT. 

Wherein consists the candour of the writers of 
the New Testament ? 

In their putting down many pnaagen, and noticinjc many 
oiroamstancesy which no writer woatever was likely to 
have foffired, which no writer would have chosen to ap- 
pear in his book, who had been careful to present the story in 
the most unexceptionable form ; and in their honestly relatr 
ing what they must have perceived would make against them. 

Give instances of this candour. 

I. Their unanimoos statement, that Christ, after Ilis re- 
surrection, appeared to His disciples alone. Not that they 
have used the exclusive word aUme, but that all the instances 
recorded of His appearance are to His disciples. Peter is 
made to say, ** Him Ood raised up the third day, and 
*' showed him openly, not to all the people, but to witnesses 
*' chosen before of Ood, eyen to us, who did eat and drink 
'* with him after he rose from the dead.*' The history of 
the resurrection would haye come with more advantage, if 
they had related that Jesus appeared to His foes as well as 
His friends ; or eyen if they had asserted the public ap* 
pearance of Christ in general unqualified terms, without 
leading their readers to suppose that none but disciples were 
present. They could haye represented it in one way as well 
as the other. And if they had fabricated the story ab initio, 
they would at least have omitted this restriction. 

[Mr. Gibbon has argued for the genuineness of the Koran, 
from the confessions which it contains to the apparent dis- 
advantage of the Mahommedan cause. The same defence 
yindicates the genuineness of our Oospels.] 

II. The statement that John the Baptist had his doubts 
concerning the character of Christ. ** Now when John had 
** heard in prison the works of Christ, he sent two of his 
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*' diaoiples, and said ontoliiin, art thoa he that should oome, 
** or look we for another ?*' This confession the Evaug^elists 
must have perceived would make ag^ainst them. The same 
observation holds concerning: the apostaoy of Judas. 

III. The passage in St John, ** From that time, many of 
" His disoiples went back and walked no more with him : " 
and again in St. Matthew, '* He did not many mighty works 
*' there, because of their unbelief.*' No writer who dealt 
in suppression and disguise would put down this. Again^ 
after relating that Paul, on his first arrival at Rome, preachea 
to the Jews from morning to evening, the Evangelist adds, 
'*and tome believed the things which were spoken, and 
** seme befieved not." 

Quote some passages which were unlikely to have 
presented themselves to the minds of a forger or a 
fabulist. 

I. Luke iz 59. '* And he said unto another follow me ; 
** but he said, Lord suffer me first to go and bury my father. 
** Jesus said unto him, Let the dead bury their deaa, but go 
** thou and preach the kingdom of God." This answer was 
apparently harsh and repulsive, and such as would not have 
been made for Christ, if he had not really used it. 

II. Matt. V. 22. ** But I say unto you. That whosoever 
"is angry with his brother without a cause, shall be ia 
" danger of the judgment ; and whosoever shall say to his 
" brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council ; but 
*' whosoever shall say. Thou fool, shall be in danger of hell 
**• fire." This passage is emphatic and impressive, but in- 
consistent with the supposition of art. 

Shew that the account of the institution of the 
Eucharist bears strong internal marks of genuineness. 

If it had been feigned, it would have been more full and 
formal ; it would have come nearer to the actual mode of 
celebrating the rite in early Christian Churches. In the 
forged piece, called the Apostolic Constitutions, the Apostles 
are made to ei\join many parts of the ritual which was in 
use in the second and third centuries, with as much particu- 
larity as a modern rubric could have done. Whereas, in St. 
Matthew's history of the Lord's supper, there is not so much 
as the command to repeat it This surely looks like unde- 
siffnedness. Also the difficulty arising from the conciseness 
of Christ's expression, ** This is my body," would have been 
avoided In a made-up story. 
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Adduce instances of the extreme naturalness of 
some of the things related in the Kew Testament. 

1. Afark ix. 23. " Jesus said uuto him, If thou canst 
" b«lieve, all tbiDgs are possible to him that believeth. And 
" straightway the father of the child cried out, and said 
'* with tears f Lord,. I believe; help thou mine unbelief." 
The struggle in the father's heart, between solicitude for bis 
child and involuntary distrust of Christ's power, is here 
expressed with an air of reality which could hardly be 
counterfeited. 

2. John iy, 29. The exaggeration of the Samaritan 
woman, who, after conversing with our Saviour at the well, 
ran back to the city, and called out to her neighbours, 
** Come, see a man which told me all things that ever I 
" did." This exaggeration appears very natural, in the 
hurried state of spirits into which the woman may be sup- 
posed to have been thrown. 

d. The ooBSiatency of St. Paurs character throughout 
the whole of his history^ his warmth and activity, first 
against, and then for Christianity, is very natural. 

What does Paley mean by properties observable 
in the Gospel, and wherein do they appear ? 

By properties observable in the Gospel, Paley means 
circumstances separately suiting with the situation, charac- 
ter, and intention of their respective authors : for instance, 

St. Matthew, who did not join Christ's society until some 
time after Christ came into Galilee, has given us very little 
of His history prior to that period. St. John, who was 
converted before, relates some remarkable particulars which 
took place before Christ came into Galilee. 

Again, St. Matthew has recorded the cavil of the Phariseea 
against the disciples, for eating " with unclean hands." 
St. Mark has also recorded it; but with this explanation, 
** For the Pharisees, and all the Jews, except they wash 
" their hands often, eat not, holding the tradition of the 
" elders." Now, St. Matthew was not only a Jew himself, 
but it is evident that he wrote for Jewish readers ; the above 
explanation, therefore, in him, would have been unnatural, 
as not being wanted by the readers whom he addressed. 
But in Mark, who intended his own narrative for a general 
circulation, it was properly added. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



iDcsrrnT of chbist^s chakactbr. 



TVlial is expressed by the utentUy of Christ's 
character? 

Thftt although aotions and dueounes are aseribed to Christ 
by St. Jobn, in general different from what are given to Him 
bj the other ETongel/sts, ^et under this diFernty there is a 
aiinilitnde of manner, which indioatea that the actions and 
diacouraea proceeded from the same peraon. And if there 
be a perceptible reaemblance of manner, in paaeages and 
diacoones toemaelves distinct, it affords a just presumption, 
that these are the actions and discounea of the same real 
person. 

Account for the difference between St. John's 
history, and that of the other Evangelists. 

St. John wrote after the reat^ and to supply what he 
thought omissions in their narrative. 

Prove that the character ascribed by St. John to 
Christ is identical with that ascribed to Him by the 
other Evangelists. 

This identity is observable — 

1. In our Saviour's manner of teaching, and drawing His 
doctrine from the occasion, or turning a particular discourse 
then passing into an opportunity of general instruction. 

Matt, zii. 47- 60. ** Then said they unto him, Behold, 
" thy mother and thy brethren stand without, desiring to 
*' speak with thee. But he answered and aaid unto 
" him that told him, Who is my mother, and who are my 
'* brethren 7 And he stretched forth his hand towards his 

disciples, and said, Behold my mother and my brethren ; 
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*</0i* whoio&ver thall do the will qfmy Father, which is in 
" heaven^ the same is my brother, and sister, and mother,** 

Marh i. 16, 17. *' Now, as he walked by the aea of 
'* Galilee, he mw SimoD and Andrew bia brother caatingr a 
" net into the aea, for they were fishers : and Jesus said 
** onto them, Come ye e^ter me, and I will make you fishers 
**ofmen," 

Luke zi. 27. '* And it came to pass, as he spake theso 
" things, a certain woman of the company lifted up her 
** voice, and said unto him. Blessed is the womb that bare 
** thee, and the paps which thou has sacked. But he said, ' 
'* Tea, rather blessed are they that hear the word qf God 
** and keep it:* 

John iv. SI. " In the mean while, his disciples prayed 
** him, sayingTf Master, eat ; but he said unto them, I have 
*' meat to eat that ye know not of. Therefore said the dis- 
** oiples one to another. Hath any man broug^ht him aught 
** to eat T Jesus said uuto him, Mu meat is to do the will 
** qfhim that sent me, and to fini*h hie work.** 

2. In the history of Christ's placing^ a little child in the 
midst of His disciples* as related by the first three Evanire- 
lists, and His washing His disciples' feet, as given by St. 
John. In the stories themselves there is no resemblance. 
But Hae affinity consists in these two articles^ 

First, both stories denote the emulation which prevailed 
among Christ's disciples, and His own care and desire to 
correct it. 

Secondly, both stories are specimens of the same manner 
of teaching, via., by action. 

3. In the fact that the appellation of " the Son of man" 
is found in all the Evangelists, under the peculiar ciroum^ 
stance of being applied by Christ to Himself, but of never 
being used of him, or towards Him, by any other person. 

4. In Christ's withdrawing Himself out of the way, 
whenever the behaviour of the multitude indicated a dis- 
position to tumult. 

6. In the reserve which He used in declaring His own 
character, and His leaving it to be collected from His works, 
rather than His professions. 

6. In the difficulty which the disciples found in under- 
standing Him when He spoke of the future part of His 
bistonr. 

7. In his meekness during his last sufferings. 

Shew the correspondeney between St. John and 
the other £yangellst3 — 

B 2 
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1. In the narrative of Christ's agony. 

2. In the charge upon which he was condemned. 

3. In the namber of his disciples. 

1. The first three EyangeliBta record oar Savioar^e agrony 
Id the garden ; in which narrative, they all make Him pray, 
** that the cup might pass from him." Now, St. John does 
not give the scene in the g^arden; bat when Jesus was 
seized and some resistance was attempted by Peter, Jesas, 
according to St. John's account, checked the attempt with 
this reply, *' Put up thy swordf into the sheath ; tbe cap 
** which my Father bath given me shall I not drink it." 

2. Matthew and Mark make the charge upon which 
our Lord was condemned, to be a threat of destroying the 
temple. '* We heard him say, I will destroy this temple, 
** made with hands, and within three days I will build 
** another made without hands:" but they, neither of them, 
inform us upon what circumstance this calumny was 
founded. St. John supplies us with this information ; for he 
relates, that on our Lord's first journey to Jerusalem, when 
the Jews asked Him, " What sign snewest thou unto us, 
" seeing that thou doest these things"? He answered, "De- 
*' stroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up." 

3. The first three Evangelists have related the appoint- 
ment of the twelve Apostles ; and have e^ven a catalogue 
of their names. John, without ever mentioning the 
appointment, or giving the catalogue, supposes, throughout 
his whole narrative, Christ to be accompanied by twelve 
disciples ; and whenever he happens to notice any one as of 
that number, it is one inoladed ia the catalogue of the other 
£vangelist8» 
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CHAPTER V. 



QRiaiNALITT OF OUR SAVIOUR'S CHARACTER. 



What is meant by the originality of our Savioor's 
character ? 

His coming^ in a character bo totally different to that ex- 
pected by tke Jews. 

• What was the reigning opinion and expectation 
among the Jews, at the time of Christ's appear- 
ance? 

The Jews understood their prophecies to foretell the 
advent of a person, who, by some supernatural assistance, 
should advance their nation to independence and prosperity. 

Shew that Jesos^irom His coming nnder a charac- 
ter totally different from that expected, was neither 
an enthosiast nor an impostor. 

Had He been an enthusiast. He would have fallen in with 
the popular delusion, and assumed the character expected. 
Had He been an imposter. He would have flattered the pre- 
vailing hopes. But what is better than ooi^jectures is the 
fact that all the pretended Messiahs did so. That Jesus, 
coming to them as the Messiah, should come under a 
character totally different from that expected, is quite 
inconsistent with the imputation of enthusiasm or impos- 
ture. [If it be said, that Jesus, having tried the other plan, 
turned at length to this, Paley answers, that the thing is 
said without evidence ; against evidence.] 
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CHAPTER VI. 



coNFORMrry of facts occasionally mentioned 

OR REFERRED TO IN SCRIPTURE, WITH THE 
STATE OF THINGS IN THOSE TIMES, AS REPRE- 
SENTED BY FOREIGN AND INDEPENDENT AC- 
COUNTS. 

What argument may we derive from the con- 
formity of facts mentioned in Scripture, with inde-* 
pendent accomits? 

The oonformitj proves, that the writert of the New 
Teetement poaeeeaed a species of local knowledg^e, which 
oouid only Mlong^ to aa inhabitant of that country, and ta 
one livings in that ag^e. This is very little short of proving; 
the absolute renuineness of the writing^s. It carries them 
up to an age in which it must have been difficult to impose 
forgeries upon the Christian public. It proves, at least, 
that the boolcs, whoever were the authors of them, wer» 
oomposed by persons living in the time and country in 
which these things were transacted ; and consequently 
capable, bv their siiuatioa, of being well informed of the 
fiicts which they relate. 

Give some account of Josephus and his writings. 

Josephns was bom at Jerusalem four years after Christ's 
ascension. He wrote his histoid of the Jewish war some 
time after the destruction of Jerusalem, which happened 
A.D. 70 ; his history of the Jews he finished A.D. 93. 

Give instances of the conformity of the facts re- 
fcn*ed to in Scripture, with the state of things in 
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those times as represented by foreign and independent 
accounts. 

1. Afatt. ii. 22. When he (Joseph) heard that Arohelaua 
** did reign in Judea, in the room of bis father Herod, he 
*' was afraid to go thither : notwithstanding being warned 
" of God in a dream, he turned aside into the parts of 
« Galilee." 

In this passage it is asserted that Arohelaua suoceeded 
Herod in Judea ; and it is implied, that his power did not 
extend to Galilee. Now we learn from Josepbus, that 
Herod the Great appointed Arohelaua his successor in 
Judea, aud assigned the rest of his dominions to other sons. 
Moreover, St. Matthew says that Arohelaua reigned, was 
king, in Judea. Agreeably to this, we are informed bj 
Josephus, that Herod appointed him with the title of king ; 
and the Greek word /^aortXeuct, which the Evangelist uses, is 
used likewise by Josephus. 

2. Luke iii. 1. " In the fifteenth year of the reig^ of 
*' Tiberius CsBaar, — Herod being tetrarch of Galilee, and 
" his brother Philip tetrHroh of Iturea and the region of 
** Trachonitis,— the word of God came unto John.** 

By the will of Herod the Great, and the decree of 
Augustus thereupon, his two sons were appointed, one 
(Herod Antipas) tetrarch of Galilee and Perma, and the 
other (Philip) tetrarch of Trachonitis and the neighbouring 
countries. We have, therefore, tbeae two persona in the 
■ituations in which St. Luke places them. 

3. Mark vi. 17. " Herod had sent forth, and laid 
" hold upon John, and bound him in prison, for Herodias' 
*' sake, his brother Philip's wife : for he had married her." 

Josephus tells us, that Herod (the tetrarch) made a visit 
to Herod his brother, and falling in love with Herodiaa, 
ventured to make her proposals or marriage. 

4. Acta ziii. 6. " And when they had gone through the 
** isle, (Cyprus) to Paphos, they found a certain sorcerer, a 
*' false prophet, a Jew, whose name was Bar-jesus, which 
*' was with the deputy of the country, Sergius Paulus, a 
« prudent man." 

The word, which is here translated deputy signifies j?r0- 
consul, and upon this word our ol^ervation of accordancy 
is founded. The provinces of the Roman empire were of 
two kinds, those belonging to the Emperor, m which the 
governor was called proprsitor ; and those belonging to the 
senate, in which the governor was called pro consul. Now 
it appears, that the province of Cyprus had been transferred 
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to the BODAte, in ezohaofpe for some others ; and that after 
his exchange, the appropriate title of 'the Roman goTemor« 
was pro-consul. 

6. Aets ix. 81. ** Then had the oharehes rest throughout 
*' all Jud«a and Galilee and Samaria." 

This rest synohronisee with the attempt of Oaligula to 
place his statue in the temple of Jerusalem, the threat of 
which outrage produced amongst the Jews a consternation 
that, for a aeasoni diverted their attention from every other 
ohjeot. 

What considerations strengthen the argument de- 
rived from this " conformity of facts?" 

1. That these arguments appear, not only in articles of 
publio history, but sometimes, in minute, recondite, and 
▼ery peculiar circumstances, in which, of all others, a forger 
is most likely to have been found tripping. 

2. That the destruction of Jerusalem, produced such a 
change in the state of the country, and the condition of the 
Jews, that a writer who was unacquainted with the circum- 
stances of the nation btfore that event, wonld find it difBcult 
to avoid mistakes. 

3. That there appears, in the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, a knowledge of the affairs of those times, whioh we 
do not find in authors of later ages. 

Quote some instances in which this *' conformity** 
has been supposed to fail, and answer the objections. 

1. The taxing during which Jesus was bom, was " first 
** made," as we read in St. Luke, " whilst Cyrenius was 
" governor of Syria." 

Now it turns out that Cyrenius was not governor of Syria 
nntil twelve, or at the soonest ten, years after the birth of 
Christ ; and that a taxing or assessment was made in Judea, 
in the beginning of his government. The charge, there- 
fore, against the Evangelist is, that intending to refer to 
this taxing, he has misplaced the date by ten or twelve years. 

The sentence may be construed thus :—*' This was the first 
" assessment of Cyrenius, governor of Syria ;" the words, 
*< fjrovemor of Syria" being used after the name, as the title 
belontfing to him at the time of writing the account, and 
therpfore naturally enough subjoined to his name, though 
acquired after the transaction which the account describes. 

At any rate, it appears firom the form of the expression. 
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that the ETangelist had two taxings in oontemplation. And 
if Gyreniufl had been sent upon this business into Judea, 
before he became gOFernor of Syria, then the census 
ftcknowledped to have been made by him in the begrinning 
of his government would form a second, and so oooasioa 
the other to be called the^<^.- 

2. Another chronological objection arises upon the date 
assigned in Like iii.— " If ow in the fifteenth year of the 
*' reign of Tiberius Gsasar, Jesus began to he about thirty 
" years of age ;" for supposing Jesus to have been bom, as 
8t. Matthew and 8t. Luke relate, in the time of Herod, he 
must have been at least thirty-one years of age in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius. 

This is the difficulty. St Luke's words in the original 
are allowed, by the general opinion of learned men, to 
signify, not that Jesus '* began to be about thirty years of 
*' age," but that be was about thirty years of age wnen he 
" began his ministry.** 

3. Aets V. 86. " For before these days rose up Theu- 
** das, boasting himself to be somebody ; to whom a number 
" of men, about four hundred, joined themselves : who was 
" slain ; and all, as many as obeyed him were scattered and 
<( brought to nought." 

Josephus has preserved the account of an impostor of the 
name of Theudas, who was slain ; but acooMing to the date 
assigned to this man's appearance, it must have been at the 
least seven years after Oamaliel's speech (of which this text 
is a part) was delivered. It has been replied to this objeo- 
tion, that there might be two impostors of this name. It is 
proved from Josephus, that there were no fewer than four 
persons of the name of Simon within forty years, and not 
fewer than three of the name of Judas, within ten years. 
Archbishop Usher was of opinion that one of the Judases 
above-mentioned was Gamaliel's Theudas. 

4. Matt, xxiii. 31. '* Wherefore, behold, I send unto 
it. 
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you prophets, and wise men, and scribes ; and some of 
them ye shall kill and crucify ; and some of them shall 
ye scourge in your synagogrnes, and persecute them from 
*'oity todtv; that upon you may come all the righteous 
" blood shea upon earth, horn the blood of righteous Abel 
*' unto the blood of Zaenariae, son ofBaraehiaSf whom ye 
'* slew between the temple and the attar.*' 

There is a Zacharias, whose death is related in the second 
book of Chronicles, in a manner which perfectly supports 
our Saviour's allusion. But this Zacharias was the son of 
Jehoiada. There is also Zacharias the prophet, who was 
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the son of Bsraohiah : but of whose death we have no 
aocount. The first Zaoharias eeema to be the person spoken 
of by our Saviour ; the name of the father havings been 
since added b^ some one, who took it from the title of the 
prophecy, which happened to be better known to him than 
the history in the Chronicles. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



tTNDESIGNED COIKCIDEKCES. 

What argument does Paley derive from the cor- 
respondency between St. Faal*s letters and his 
history in the Acts ? 

That such correspondencj proves that neither the history 
was taken from the letters, nor the letters from the history. 
And the undesignednees of the agreements (shown by the 
suitableness of the oircumstanees in which they consist, to 
the places in which those circumstances oocur«) oemonstrates 
that they have not been produced by meditation, or by any 
frudulent contrivance; and must, therefore, necessarily 
have truth for their foundation. 

[For proofs in favour of this argument, Paley refers the 
reader to bis '* Horn Paulinae."] 

How does this argnment bear npon the general 
question of the Christian history? 

1. St. Paul, in these letters, affirms his own performance 
of miracles, and " that miraelea were the signs qf an 
*< ApostleV If this testimony come from St. Paul's own 
hand, it is invaluable. Now the above argument gives us a 
firm assurance that it does so. 

2. It shows that the series of action represented in the 
Epistles of St. Paul was real ; which alone lays a founda- 
tion for Paley's first proposition, viz,, that the original 
witnesses of the Christian History devoted themselves to 
lives of toil, suffering, and danger, in consequence of their 
belief of the truth of that history, and for the sake of com- 
Diunicnting it to others. 

3. It proves that Luke, or whoever was the author of 
the Acts, was well acquainted with St. Paul's History ; and 
was, what be professes to be, a companion of his travels ; 
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which, if true, establishes considerably the truth of his own 
Gospel, because it shows that he possessed opportunities of 
informioi; himself truly concerning the transactions which 
he relates. 

Give another instance of *' undesigned coinci- 
dences" existing in the New Testament. 

A remarkable similitude exists between the style of St. 
John's Gospel, and of St. John's Epistle. It is not at all 
the style of St. Paul's Bpistles, nor of St. James's or St. 
Peter's ; but it bears a resemblance to the style of the Gospel 
iuscribpd with St John's name, in reflections, and in the 
representations of discourses. Writings so circusDstanced 
prove themselves and one another to be genuine. This 
correspondency is the more valuable, as the Epistle itself 
asserts the writer's personal knowledge of Chriat's history. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



OF THE HISTORY OF THE RESURRECTION. 

Wherein consists the peculiar value of the Resur- 
rection as a head of Evidence in favour of Chris- 
tianity? 

Not that, as a miraoloy it ought to he aoooanted a more 
decisive proof of superuatural agency than other miracles ;^ 
not that It is better attested than some others ; but because' 
it is completely certain that the Apostles of Christ and the 
first teachers of Christianity asserted the fact. And this 
would have been certain, if the four GKwpels had been lost, 
or never written. Every i)ieoe of Scripture recognises the 
resurrection. Every Epistle of every Apostle, every 
writing from that age to the present, genuine or spurious, 
for or against Christianity, represents the resurrection of 
Christ, as an article of his histo^, received without doubt 
by all who called themselves Christians. Nothing can be 
more certain than that the Apostles and first teachers of 
Christianity gave out that Christ rose from the dead. 

Shew that, in asserting the Resurrection, the 
Apostles did not knowingly publish a falsehood. 

The nature of the undertaking, and of the men; the 
extreme unlikelihood that such men should engage in such 
a measure as taeheme; their personal toils, dangers, and 
sufferings in the cause ; their appropriation of their whole 
time to the object; their warm and unafiected zeal and 
earnestness, exempt their memory from the suspicion of 
such imposture. 

Prove that the conduct of the Apostles cannot be 
resolved into enthusiasm. 

Some would dass the evidence of Christ's resurreotioD, 
with the numerous stories that are extant of the apparitions 
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of dead men. But there are drcumstanoes in the narrative 
which deatroj thia aapposition entirely. 

1. It waa not one peraon, but many, who aaw Him ; they 
aaw Him not only aeparately, but together ; not only by 
nil^ht, but by day ; not at a distance, but near ; not once, 
but several times ; they net only aaw Him, but touched Him, 
conversed with Him, ate with Him, and examined His 
person to satisfy their doubts. 

2. The Jews could not produce the body, but reported 
that the followers of Christ had stolen it away. If such 
was the case, it was impossible that our Lord^s followers 
oould believe that He was risen from the dead, if His corpse 
was lying before them* No enthusiasm ever reached to 
aaoh a pitch as that ; a spirit may be an illusion ; a 
body is a real things an object of sense, in which Uiere can 
be no mistake. The presence and absence of the dead 
body are alike inconsistent with the hypothesis of 
entnusittsm ; for, if present, it must have cured their en- 
thusiasm at once ; it absent, fraud, not enthusiasm, must 
have carried it away. 

3. If we admit so much of the account as states, that 
the religion of Jesus was set up at Jerusalem with asserting 
His resurrection out of the grave, it is evident that, if His 
body oould have been found, the Jews would have produced 
it, as the shortest answer possible to the whole story. If 
we also admit, upon the authority of St. Matthew, that the 
Jews were advertised of the expectation of ChristTs fol* 
lowers, and that the]^ had taken due precaution in conse- 
quence, the observation receives more force still. For, 
\tUbough thus prepared and forewarned, when the story of 
the resurrection of Christ oame forth, the Jews had not the 
body to produce. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THK PROPAOATIOK OP CHRISTIANITy. 

Give a brief acconnt of the three periods into 
which Paley divides the progress and early propa- 
gation of Christianity (which account he gathers 
from the Acts). 

The First Period oommeooes with the aeoension of Christ* 
and extends to something more than one year after that 
event; during which time the preaching of Christianity 
was confined to Jerusalem. We learn from our books, that 
a few days after Christ's ascension there was an assembly 
of disciples at Jerosalem, to the number of ** about one hun- 
<• dred and twenty ; " ten days after was the day of Petecesty 
when, upon a signal display of Divine agency, there were 
added to the society '* about three thousand souls." [Not 
that these three thousand were all converted by this single 
miracle, but rather that many, who before were believers, 
became now professors of Christianity]. Soon after this, 
we read, that '* the number of the men," i. e., the society 
professing their belief in Christ, *' was about five thousand }* 
an increase of two thousand in a vary short time. And it 
is probable that there were many others, who, although 
they believed in Christ, did not think it necessary to join 
this society, or who waited to see what was likely to become 
ol it. Gamaliel appears to have been of this description ; 
perhaps also Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea. [This 
class of men are pointed out by St. John ; *' nevertheless, 
'* among the chief rulers also, many believed on him ; but 
' * because of the Pharisees, they did not confpsshim ."] Next 
we read, that ** believers were the more added to the Lord, 
^* multitudes both of men and women ;" and again, that 
'Mhe number of the disciples multiplied in Jerusalem 
"greatly, and a great company oi the priests were 
<* obedient to the faith." 

The Second Period comprises about four years ; at tha 
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oommenoement of which, bj reason of a ptfraecatlon, the 
converts were driven from Jerusalem. The historian informs 
us, that " they that were scattered abroad) went everywhere 
'*j»reaohing the word." The effect of this preaoninK is 
afterwards noticed, where the historian observes, that tMH, 
(t.0., about three years posterior to this), ** the Gburches 
" had rest throag^hout all Judea, and Galilee, and Samaria, 
" and were edified, and, walking: in the fear of the Lord, 
" and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, were multiplied." 

The Third Period oommencea in the seventh year after 
the Ascension, ending: at the twenty-eighth. Hitherto 
the preaching of the Gospel had been confined to Jews, 
Jewish proselytes, and Samaritans. It was not yet known 
to the Apostles that they were at liberty to propose the 
religion to mankind at large. That *' mystery,'*^ as St. Paul 
calls it, was revealed to St. Peter by an especial miracle. 
Seven years after Christ's asoention the Gospel was preached 
to the Gentiles of Cesarea. A year after this a great mul- 
titude of Gentiles were oonyerted, for we read that 
*'a great number believed, and turned to the Lord." 
UfMn Herod's death, which happened in the next year, 
it is observed, that *< the word of God grew and multi- 
** plied." Three years from this time, upon the 
preaching of Paul at Iconiom, ** a great multitude, both of 
*' Jews and Greeks, believed :" and he is also represented as 
making many disciples at Derbe. Three years after this, 
St Paul, travelling with a public letter from the Apostles at 
Jerusalem, to the Gentile converts in Antioch, Syria, and 
Gilicia, found the Churches <* established in the faith, and 
*' increasing in number daily." The Apostle then proceeded 
to Greece, and at Thessalonica we learn " that a great mul- 
"titude of devout Greeks believed." At the next city, Berea, 
" many of the Jews believed." At Corinth, where he spent 
a year and a half, **manif were baptized." At Ephesus, 
whither he proceeded from Corinth, " the word of God 
'*grew mightily." Besides these accounts, there occurs 
mention of converts at Rome, Alexandria, Athens, Cyprus, 
Cyrene, and Philippi. 

TVhat observations does Faley make upon the 
accoant given in the Acts of the propagation of 
Christianity ? 

1. That the account comes from a person concerned in a 
portion of what he relates, and who was contemporary with 
the whole of it ; who visited Jerusalem, and frequented the 
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■odety of those who had acted and were actiof the chief 
parts in the transaotion. 

2» That this aocouot is a very incomplete one of the 
preaching^ and propagation of Christianity ; as, if what we 
read in the history be trae, much more must be true also. 
For, although the narrative has been entitled the Acts of 
the Apostles, it is in fact a history of those Apostles only 
during a short time of their continuing together at Jeru- 
salem ; two-thirds of the volume being taken on with the 
conversion, travels, discourses, and history ol the new 
Apostle Paul. 

8. That the account, so far as it goes, is for this reason 
more creditable. Had it been the author's design to have 
displayed the early progress of Christianity, be would un- 
doubtedly have set forth accounts of the preaching of the 
rest of the Apostles, who cannot be supposed to have re- 
mained silent and inactive. 

4. That the intimations of the number of converts, 
and of the success of the nreaching of the Apostles come 
out, for the most part, ineidentally, which tends to remove 
the suspicion of a design to exaggerate or deceive. 

Bring forward some teatimontes parallel with the 
history in the Acts. 

The letters of St. Paul and of the other Apostles are 
parallel testimonies. Those of St. Paul are addressed to 
the Churches of Corinth, Philippi, Thessalonioa, Galatia, 
and Ephesus. They recognise, bv reference, the Churches 
of Judea, of Asia, and ** all the Churches of the Gt-ntiles." 
The first epistle of Peter accosts the Christians dispersed 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. 

How far is the history in the Acts confirmed by 
other writers ? 

1. By Heathen writers. Tsoitos, in a relation of the[fire 
at Rome in the tenth year of Nero, gives the following ac- 
count of Christianity :-" They (the Christians) had their 
*' denomination from Christus^who, in the reign of Tiberius, 
'* was put to death by Pontius Pilate. This pernicious 
" superstition, though checked for awhile, broke out again, 
" and spread, not only over Judea, but to Rome also. At 
" first they only were apprehended who confessed them- 
" selves of that sect ; afterward a vast multitude were 
** discovered by them." This testimony to the early propa- 
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eation of Chriatianity is extremely material. It is from an 
Distorian of ^reat repotation ; Hviniiir near the time ; from 
a stranger and an enemy to the religion ; and it joins imme- 
diately with the period through whioii the Scripture accounts 
extend. The temporary check mentioned probably refers 
to the persecution which followed the death of Stephen. 
Pliny the Younger, the Roman governor of Pontus and 
Bithynia, in a letter to the Emperor Trajan, applying for 
direction as to the conduct he was to hold towara the 
Christians, states that " many of all ages, of every rank, 
" of both sexes likewise are accused. Nor has the contagion 
" of this superstition seised cities only, but the lesser towns 
" also, and the open country." This passage proves that 
the Ghrietians in Pontus and Bithynia were numerous, and 
there is no reason to suppose that they were more numerous 
there than in other parts of the Roman empire. This letter 
therefore may fairly be applied in confirmation of the repre- 
sentations given of the general state of Christianity in the 
world by Christian writers. 

2. By Christian writers. Justin Martyr, who wrote 
about thirty years after Pliny, has these remarkable words :-— 
'* There is not a nation either of Grefk or Barbarian, or of 
" any other name, amongst whom prayers and thanksgiving 
" are not offered to the Father and Creator of the universe 
** by the name of the crucified Jesus." Tertullian, who 
comes about fifty yoars after Justin, in an appeal to the 
Governors of the Roman empire says : " We were but of 
" yesterday, and we have filled your cities, islands, towns, 
** and boroughs, the camp, the senate, and the forum." 

Shew that the Christians were a powerful party 
aboat the time of Constantine. 

It is well known that, some hundredyears subsequent to 
Tertullian, the Roman empire became Christian under Con- 
stantino, and it is probable that Constantine declared him- 
self on the side of the Christians because they were the most 
powerful; party for Amobius, writing just before Coustan- 
tine's accession, speaks of " the whole world as filled with 
" Christ's doctrine." And not more than twenty years after 
Constantino's possession of the empire, Julius Firmious 
Maternus calls upon the Emperors Constantine and Constans 
to extirpate the relics of the ancient religion. Fifty years 
afterwards, Jerome represents the decline of Paganism in 
language which conveys the same idea of its approaching 
extinction. 
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SECTION IT. 



REFLECTIONS UPON THE PRECEDING ACCOUNT. 

In viewing the progress of Christianity, to what 
fonr points should we direct our attention? 

1. To the number of converts at Jernsalem, immediately 
after the Founder's death ; because this was a success at the 
/ttntf, and upon the spoi^ when and where the chief part of 
the history nad been transacted. 

2. To the early establishment of numerons Christian so* 
oieties in Judea and Galilee ; countries which had been the 
scenes of Christ's miracles and ministry, where the memory 
of what had passed must have yet been fresh and certain. 

3. To the success of the Apostles and their companions at 
the several places to which they came, both within and with- 
out Judea : this was credit given to original witnesses, ap- 
pealing for the truth of their accounts to what themselves 
had seen and heard. 

4. To the 9ub9€q%iBnt growth and spread of the religion. 
In all these several stages the history is without a parallel. 

State the comparison which Paley draws between 
the early and modem propagation of Christianity. 

Comparing the early propagation of Christianity with the 
success of Christian missions in modem ages, Paley says, 
in the East- India mission, supported by the Society for 

Sromoting Christian Knowledge, we hear sometimes of forty 
eing baptised in the course of a year, and these principally 
children. Notwithstandiug the labour of missionaries for 
upwards of two hundred years, there are not twelve thousand 
Indian Christians. In this slow progress we may see a 
strong proof of the divine origin of the religion. What had 
the Apostles to assist them which the missionaries have 
not ? If piety and zeal had been sufficient, our missionaries 
possess these qualities in a high degree. If the advantage 
of education be looked to, the modem missionaries are 
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in this reepeot superior to all the Apostles. Modern 
xnissionaries come rrom a coantry to which the Indiaa 
world look up with sentiments of deference. The Apostles 
came forth amongst the Gentiles as Jews, whicn was 
precisel^f the character they despised and derided. Even 
should it be allowed that the ancient heathen believed 
in their religion less generally than the present Indians do, 
this would afford no facility to the work oi the Apostles above 
that of the modern missionaries. A disbelief of the estab- 
lished religion of a country generates a settled contempt of 
all religious pretensions whatever. General infidelity is the 
hardest soil which the propagators of a new religion can 
have to work upon. 

What conclusion does Paley draw from this com- 
parison ? 

That the Apostles possessed means of conviction which we 
have not; that they had proofs to appeal to, which we 
want. 
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SECTION in. 



OF THE RELIOIOK OF MAHOMET. 



In what points does Mahometanism resemble 
Christianity? 

It was rapid in its promss, recent in its history, and 
founded on a supernatural or prophetic character assumed 
1^ its author. 

In what points did it differ from Christianity ? 

1. Mahomet did not found his pretensions upon miracles* 
In the Koran, be expressly disclaims the power of working^ 
them. 

2. The estabh'shment of Mahomet's relifcion was effected 
by causes, which in no deg^ree appertained to the origin of 
dhristianity. At first, he had recourse only to persuasion, 
and there is reason to belieye that had he confined himself 
to it, we of the present day should never have heard either 
of him or his reliinon. Three years were employed in the 
conversion of fourteen proselytes. For t"n years the 
religion advanced with a slow and painful progress within 
the walls of Mecca. Yet this progress, such as it was, was 
aided by some very important advantages; for— 

(d). He was of the most powerful nunily in Mecca, and 
had made an opulent marriage. 

(6). He first secretly converted some of his own family 
and a few others of rank and influence. Under their 

Eowerful protection he commenced his public preaching, 
aving also in his fafpur the singular circumstance of there 
being no eetablUhed religion at that time to contend with. 

3. Mahomet set out with asserting the great doctrine of 
the strict and exclusive unity of God, a doctrine acknow- 
ledged by the Arabian tribes, although they had associated 
with this deity many objects of idolatrous worship. lie 
told the Arabs that Abraham, from whom they deduced 
their descent—- that Ishmael, the father of their nation, 
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Mosea, the law -River of the Jews, and Jeans, the author 
of Christianitj, had all asserted this same doctrine ; that 
their followera had universally corrupted the truth, and 
that he was now commissioned to restore it to the world. 
Was it to be wondered at, that a doctrine so specious, and 
authorised bj names holden in the highest yeneration bj 
his hearers, should prevail ? 

Shew that Mahomet's design was, (1) to make 
conveils, and (2) to make these converts soldiers. 

1. To make converts— 

(a) He told the Jews, the Christiana, and the Pagan Arabs, 
that the religion which he taught was no o^er than what 
had been oriKiaally their own. 

(b) He never ceased from desoribing'the future anguish of 
unbelievers, their despair, regret, penitence, and torment. 

(e) He assigned to the faithful the moat voluptuous plea- 
iures. 

2. To make hia converts adldler^- 

(a) His highest heaven was reaerved for those who fought 
his battles, or expended their fortunes in his cause. ** Do 
'* ye reckon the giving drink to the pilgrims to be actions as 
*' meritorious as those performed by him who fighteth for 
*' the religion of God Y^^{Koran). 

(b) He applied the doctrine of Predestination to the pur- 
pose of fortifyiug and exalting the courage of his adherents. 

For twelve or thirteen years Mahomet tanght his 
doQtviaes peaceably ; what made him change his line 
of conduct and take to war, and what success did 
he meet with ? 

For twelve or thirteen years Mahomet lived at Mecca, 
and having no resources in his power, could not propagate 
his doctrines otherwise than quietly. At this time the city 
of Medina was distracted by the contentions of two hostile 
tribes. The religion of Mahomet presented in some mea- 
sure a point or union or compromiN to these divided 
opinions. It embraced the principles which were common 
to them all. An embassy was sent to him, promising strict 
alliance and support, and Mahomet was received as the 
sovereign of Medina. Having now a town and an army at 
his command, he enters upon new counsels. He pretends 
that a divine commission is given him to set up the true 
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faith by the sword. Every year is now marked by battles 
or aasaasinatioDS. From this time bis relitj^ion proceeded 
with his oooquests, which is no matter of sarprise when we 
consider the conditions he proposed to the VHoquished. 
Death or conversion was the only choice offered to idolaters. 

The snccess of Mahometanism daring any period 
of its history bears so little resemblance to the early 
propagation of Christianity, that no inference can 
be drawn from it prejudicial to the Christian argu- 
ment. 

Consider what we are oomparin|c> A Galilean peasant 
accompanied by a few fishermen, with a conqueror at the 
head of his army. We compare Jesus without power, with- 
out support, prevailing against the prejudices of his country, 
against the authority of the Roman empire, with Mahomet 
making his way amongst Arabs, collecting followers in the 
midst of conquests and triumphs, in the darkest ages and 
countries in the world, when success in arms was considered 
9s a sure testimony of divine approbation. That multitudes 
should join the train of a victorious chief; should bow 
down before irresistible power, is a conduct in which 
one can see nothing that resembles the causes by which 
Christianity^ was established. The success, therefore, of 
Mahometanism is not prejudicial to the conclusion that 
the propagation of Christianity is unique in the history 
of the species. .A Jewish peasant overthrew the religion of 
the world. 
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PART III. 



A BRIEF CONSIDERATION OF SOME POPULAR 

OBJECTIONS. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN THE SEVERAL 

GOSPELS. 

We are not to reject the substance of a story, by 
reason of some diversity in the circumstances with 
which it is related. 

The usaal character of haman testimony is sabatantial 
truth under oiroumatantial yariety. This is what the daily 
experience of ooarta of jastice teaches. A close and 
minute agreement induces the suspicion of fraud and con- 
federacy. When written histories touch upon the same 
scenes of action, the comparison almost always affords 
ground for a like reflection. Numerous variations present 
themselves; not seldom also, absolute and final contradic- 
tions ; yet neither one nor the other is deemed suflicient 
to shake the credibility of the main fact. Tbe em- 
bassy of the Jews to deprecate the execution of Clau- 
dius' order to place his statue in their temple, Philo places 
in harvest, Josephus in seed-time. No reader is led by this 
inconsistency to doubt such an embassy was sent, such an 
order given. In the account of the Marquis of Argyle's 
death, in the Reign of Charles II, we have a remarkable 
contradiction. Lord Clarendon relates that he was con- 
demned to be hanged, which was performed the same dav ; 
on the contrary, Burnet and others concur in stating that he 
was beheaded, being condemned on the Saturday, and ex- 
ecuted on the Monday. Was any reader of English 
history ever sceptic enough to raise from hence a question 
whether he was executed or not ? Different hours of the 
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day baye been aangned to tbe orocifizion of Chrkt. 
Should we, on aocoant of tbie repugnancy, disoredit the 
history as to tbie principal fact? 

State tbe origin of a great deal of the discrepancy 
obseryable in l£e Grospds. 

This disorepancjr ariees 

1. From omission—from a ftot or a pasaage of Christ's 
life beinfc noticed by one writer, which is unnoticed by an- 
other. This is at all times an uncertain ground of ottjeotion. 
We perceiTe it, not only in tbe comparison of different 
writers, but even in tbe same writer when oompared with 
bimselr. 

2. From tbe fact that the G^ospels are, properly speak- 
inr, memoirs, not histories: they do not undertake to 
deliver, in order of time, a complete account of aU things of 
importance ; but only to give such actions and discoveries 
as occurred to tbe recollection of tbe writers, or were sugfgested 
by their j9ar^i0M2ar design at the time of writing. 

What appears to have been St. Matthew's particu- 
lar design in writing his history of the resurrection? 

His particular design. Paley thinks, was to attest tbe 
fislthfui performance of Christ^ promise to His disciples to 
go before them into Galilee ; because be alone, (except Mark, 
who seems to have taken it from him,) has recorded this 
promise, and be alone has confined bis narrative to that 
single appearance to His disciples which fulfilled it. Yet 
we are not to infer that this was Christ's first or only a|i- 
pearanoe, for Mark uses the same terms concerning this 
appearance as Matthew, and yet records two other appear ' 
anoes which must have been prior to it. 
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CHAPTER n. 



ERBOKEOnS OPINIONS IMPUTED TO THE APOSTLES. 

State some erroneons opinions ascribed to the 
Apostles ; and give Paley^s remarks npon them. 

1. It is said that some quotationi of the Old Teatament 
fouDd in the New are applied in a sense and to eyenta 
apparently different from that which they bear, and from 
those to which they belong: in the original. 

Paley considers it probable that many of these quotations 
were intended by the writers of the New Testament as 
nothing: more than aeeommodations. They quoted passages 
of their Scripture which suited the occasion before them, 
without always undertaking to assert that the occasion was 
in the view of the author of the words. Such aooommoda- 
tion of passages from old authors is common with writers 
of all .countries ; but in none perhaps were more to be 
expected than in the writings of the Jews, whose literature 
waa almost entirely confin^ to their Scriptures. Were it 
otherwise, Paley does not consider that tne judgment of 
the writers of the New Testament in interpreting passages 
of the Old is so connected with their Teraoity, as that a 
critical mistake, even were it clearly made out, shovld OTor- 
throw their historical credit. 

2. Another error imputed to the first Christiana was the 
expected approach of the Day of Judgment. 

Paley remarks that we have an example of a aomewbat 
similar error in the opinion which many of the early 
Christians entertained, that John was not to die, an opinion 
founded upon our Sayiour's remark, "If I will that be 
** tarry till I come, what is that to thee ?" Suppose that tbia 
had come down to us amongst the prevailing opinions of 
the early^ Christians, and that the particular circumstances 
from which the mistake sprang had been lost, some at this 
day would have quoted the error as an impeachment of the 
whole Christian system. Yet the information we possess 
enablea na to peroeiTe that such a oondusion would have 
been drawn with little Justice. The same reflection will 
occur to those who think that the Apostles expected the 
approaeh of the Day of Judgment in their own times. 
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If we once admit the fallibility of the Apostolic 
jadgment^ where are we to stop.^ 

To this question Paley says the advocate of Christianity 
may reply — ** Give me the Apostles' testimony, and I do 
" not stand in need of their judgment." 

What two cantions does Paley give to those 
reading the Apostolic writings ? 

1. To separate what was the ol:rject of the Apostolio mis- 
sion, and declared by them to be so, from what was extra- 
neous to it, or only incidentally connected with it. Of 
points dearly extraneous to the religion, nothing (Paley 
says) need be said. Of points incidentally connected with 
it, something may be added. Demoniacal possession is one 
of these points. This doctrine was not what Christ brought 
into the world. It appears in the Christian records, inci- 
dentally and accidentally, as beinpf the subsisting opinion of 
the age and country in which His ministry was exercised. 
It was no part of the object of His revelation to regulate 
men's opinions concerning the action of spiritual substances 
upon animal bodies. At any rate, it is unconnected with 
testimony. If a dumb person was by a word restored to 
speech, it matters little to what cause the dumbness was 
ascribed ; and the like of every other cure wrought upon 
those who are said to have been possessed. The malady 
was real, the cure was real, whether the popular explication 
of the cause was well founded or not. 

2. That in reading the Apostolic writings, we distinguish 
between their doctrines and their arguments. Their doc- 
trines camejto them by revelation ; yet in propounding these 
doctrines, they were wont to illustrate and enforce them by 
such arguments and considerations a« their own thoughts 
suggest^. Thus, the admission of the Oentiles to the 
Christian profession, without a previous subjection to the 
law of Moses, was imparted to the Apostles by revelation, 
and was attested by miracles. Kevertheless St. Paul, when 
treating of the subieot, offers a variety of topics in its proof 
and vindication. The doctrine itself must be received : but 
it is not necessary, in order to defend Christianity, to defend 
the propriety of every comparison, or the validity of every 
argument, which the Apostle has brought into the dis- 
cussion. 
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CHAPTER m. 



THE COIWEXION OF CHRISTIANITY WITH THK 
JEWISH HISTORY. 



In considering the connexion of Christianity with 
the Jewish history, how far are we bound as 
Christians to go ? 

We are bound to asBame the divine origrin of the Moeaio 
reTelation, as well as to recognise the prophetic charaeter of 
many of their ancient writers, since our Saviour undoubt** 
edly does so. But to make Christianity answerable with its 
life, for the circumstantial truth of each separate passage of 
the Old ^Testament, the genuineness of every book, the 
information, fidelity, and judgment of every writer in it, 
is to bring unnecessary difficulties into the whole system. 
These books were universally read and received b^ the Jews 
of our Saviour's time. He and His Apostles, m common 
with all other Jews, referred to them, alluded to them, 
used them. Yet, except when He expressly ascribes a divine 
authority to particular predictions, we cannot strictly draw 
any conclusion from the books being so used, beside the 
proof of their notoriety and reception at that time. 

Illustrate the nature of the testimony which our 
Scriptures afford to those of the Jews. 

We must not look upon this testimony ai a specific ratifi^ 
cation of each particular fact and opinion. St. James 
says, *' Ye have heard of the patience of Job, and have 
" seen the end of the Lord." Yet the reality of Job's 
history, and even the existence of such a person, has been 
always deemed a fair subject of enquiry and discussion 
amongst Christian divines. A reference, therefore, in the 
New Testament to a passage in the Old. does not so fix ita 
authority, as to exclude all enquiry into its credibility. 
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Why does Paley consider it necessary clearly to 
explain the connexion of Christianity with the 
Jewish history? 

Becanae a fiuhion hu been rerived by Voltaire and his 
disciples of attaokin^ Christianity through the sides of 
Jadsism. Their objections all proceed upon a supposition 
that the attestation which the Author and first teachers of 
Christisaity grave to the divine mission of Moses and the 
prophets, extends to every portion of the Jewish history* 
so as to make ChristisBity responsible for the cironmstantial 
truth of every nanratiTo in the Old Testament. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



BBJECnON OF CHBISTIAKITY. 

What does Faley mean by ''the rejection of 
"Christianity?" 

The fact, that the Christian relifrion, althoogh it eon- 
Terted great numbers, did not produce a nniversal or even 
a general conviction in the minds of men in the age and 
countries in which it appeared. Its success was not com- 
plete. 

Account for the rejection of Christianity by the 
Jews. 

Their understandings were governed by strong prejudices, 
otherwise they must have perceived, what all now perceive, 
the infallible attestation which the works of Jesus bore to 
the truth of His pretensions. 19*0 w if we believe the works, 
we believe in Jesus. Yet it appears certain the state of 
thought in the mind of a Jew of our Saviour's age was 
totally different from this. After allowing the reality of the 
miracle, he had much to do to penuade himself that Jesus 
was the Messiah. This is clearly intimated in the Gospel 
history. A passage in John vii., 21-31, is Tery obser- 
yable. It exhibits the reasoning of different sorts of persons 
upon the occasion of a miracle, which persons of all sorts 
are acknowledged to have represented as real. One sort 
of men thought that then was something very extraordinary 
in all this, out that still Jesus could not he the Christ, 
because His appearance militated with an opinion in which 
they had been brought up that, " when Christ eometh, no 
'* man Imoweth whinee he is," Another sort wera inclined 
to believe Him to be the Measiab, yet did not consider the 
miracle as of itself decisive of the question ; but founded 
their opinion upon a kind of comparative reasoning, '* When 
" Christ oometn will he do mare miracles than those which 
" this man hath done T" Another observable passage in the 
same Evangelist, is that in which he ralates the resurrection 
of Lasarus (Chap, xi., 43-44). One might have suspeoted, 
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that at least all those who stood by the sepulchre when 
LasaruB was raised, would have believed in Jesus. Yet we 
learn that many of them believed in Him ; but some of them 
went their ways to the Pharisees, and told thtim what things 
Jesus had done. 

What opinions of that age and country account 
for the Jewish treatment of our Saviour's miracles ? 

1. Their expectation of a Messiah totaUy contrary to what 
the appearance of Jesus bespoke Him to be. 

2. Their persuasion of the agency of demons in the 
production of supernatural effects. 

In these opinions the Jews of that age had been brought up. 
The first put them upon seeking out an excuse for not receiv- 
ing Jesus in the character in which I^ecame; the second sup- 
plied them with just such an excuse as they wanted. Let 
Jesus work what miracles He would, they answered, " that 
' ' He wrought them by the assistance of Beelzebub." To this 
our Saviour could only reply, that the tendency of His 
mission was so adverse to the views with which this being 
acted, that it could not be supposed that He would assist in 
carrying it on. 

Why did not those who lived in the time of Moses 
and the prophets ascribe their miracles to the 
agency of evil spirits ? 

Because such a solution was not then invented. Thus* 
the authority of Moses and the Prophets became estab" 
Ushed ; and having become the foundation of the na- 
tional polity and religion, it was not probable that the later 
Jews, brought up in reverence for that religion, should apply 
to their history a reasoning which tended to overthrow the 
foundations of both. 

How does Paley account for the rejection of 
Christianity by the Gentile world? 

1. They treated Christianity with "contempt prior to 
" examination!* The state of religion amongst the Greeks 
and Romans had a natural tendency to induce this dis-> 
position. DionysiuB Halicarnassensis remarks, that there 
were 600 different kinds of religions or sacred rites exer- 
cised at Rome. The superior classes treated them all as 
fables. Can we wonder, then, that Christianity was in- 
eluded in the number without inquiry ? The religion had 
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nothing in its obarnoter which immediately engaged their 
notice. It mixed with no politics. It produced no fine 
writers. 

2. Christianity was presented to the learned heathen, 
as connected with Judaism, and therefore would labour 
under great disadvantage. It shared in the obloquy and 
ridicule with which that people and their religion were 
treated by the Greeks and Romans. They regarded 
Jehovah only as the idol of the Jewish nation. When they 
heard of Christianity, they heard of it only as a quarrel 
amongst this people about some articles of their own super- 
sti.tion. Despising, therefore, as they did, the whole sys- 
tem, it was not probable that they would enter, with any 
degree of seriousness or attention, into the details of its 
disputes, or the merits of either side. How little they 
knew, and with what carelessness thev judged, of these 
matters, appears plainly in the case of Tacitus, who states, 
that, the ** Jews worshipped the effigy of an ass." These con- 
siderations would operate with great force upon men of 
education and rank. 

Shew that a strong antecedent contempt for 
Christianity would account for the silence of the 
Gentiles about it. 

Had they examined it preyioos to rejection, they wonld 
have written about it ; they would have given their reasons. 
But that which men repudiate from a settled contempt of 
the subject or the persons proposing it, they do not 
naturally write books about, or notice much in what they 
write upon other subjects. The letters of the younger Pliny 
furnish an example of this silence. From his letter to 
Trajan we know that Christianity prevailed yctj extensively 
in his province ; yet he only seems to have enquired, whether 
the religion contained any opinions dangerous to govern- 
ment ; of its doctrines, its evidences, or its books, he had 
not taken the trouble to inform himself with correctness. 
In more than 240 letters of his which have come down to us, 
only two contain anything relating to Christianity. 

Tacitus calls the religion ^^ eositiabiUa superstitio ;*^ 
shew by the Scriptures and by profane testimony- 
how little he knew or cared to know about the 
matter. 

St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans, ohap. zil. y. 9 to 
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chap. ziii. v. 13, grives a number of instraotions to the very 
Boman converts of whom Taoitua speaks; of which the 
following^ are some — " Abhor that which is evil, cleave to 
" that which is good.'* '* Bless them which persecute you ; 
" bless and curse not. Recompense to no man evil for evil. 
** Let every soul be subject to the higher powers. Owe no 
** man anything, but to love one another." Read this 
passage, (says Paley) and then think of " ezitiabilis 
** superstitio. ' 

Again, what could Pliny find to blame in this " pemici- 
''ons superstition ?" He diseovered nothing, but that they 
were wont to meet together on a stated day before it was 
light, and sing among themselves a hymn to Christ as a 
Ood, and to bind themselves by an oath, not to the commis- 
sion of any wickedness, but, not to be guilty of theft, 
robbery, or adultery ; never to falsify their word, nor to 
deny a pledge committed to them, when called upon to 
return it. 

What four observations does Falej build upon the 
words of Tacitus? 

1. That we are warranted in calling the view under 
which the learned men of that age beheld Christianity, an 
obscure and distant view. 

2. That little reliance can be placed upon the most acute 
judgments, in subjects which they are pleased to despise. 

3. That this contempt prior to ezammation is an intellec- 
tual vice, from which the greatest faculties of mind are not 
free. 

4. We need not be surprised at many writers of that age 
not mentioning Christianity at all, when those who did 
mention it so entirely misconceived its nature and character. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THAT THE CHRISTIAN MIRACLES ARE NOT RECITED, 
OR APPEALED TO, BT EARLY CHRISTIAN WRITERS 
THEMSELVES, SO FULLY OR FREQUENTLY AB 
MIGHT HATE BEEN EXPECTED. 

Answer the objection which arises from the infre- 
qnency of allusions to the Christian miracles (1) in 
the Epistles of the Apostles ; (2) in the writings of 
the Apostolic Fathers ; (3) in the ancient Apologists. 

1. The EpisUes of the Apostles are either hortatory or 
argufMntative» When hortatory, there appears no place or 
occasion for more of these references than we actually find ; 
when argumentatire, the nature of the argument which they 
handle will account for the infrtrqoenoy of these allusions.- 
The subject under consideration was not the reality of our 
Lord's mission ; but it was that which the miracles did not 
decide, the nature of His person or power, the design and 
effect of His advent. As a farther answer to the objection, 
it may be added, that the Apostolic Epistles resemble in this 
respect the Apostolic speeches ; yet it is unwarrantable to 
contend that the omission or infrequeocy of such recitals in 
these speeches negatives the existence of the miracles, when 
the speeches are given in immediate conjunction with the 
history of those miracles. In proof of the similitude 
alleged, although St Luke, in his Gospel, states Peter to 
have been present at msny of Christ's miracles, and in the 
Acts ascribes miracles to Peter himself, yet in only two out 
of six speeches does Peter refer to Christ's miracles, in only 
one to his own. Stephen's lonj? speech contains no refer- 
ence to mirades, although It is related '* that he did fl^reat 
wonders and miracles among the people." And although 
miracles are attributed to St. Paul in the Acts, yet in bia 
speeches, appeals to his own, or indeed to any miracles at 
ail, are rare and incidental. The same is the case with the 
Epistles ; and the reason in both is the same, namely, that 
the miraculous bistorv was all along prs'supposed, 

2. The general observation made upon the apostolic 
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writing^, namely, that the subject of which they treated 
did not lead them to any direct recital of the Christian 
history, applies also to the writings of the apostoUo Fathers. 
The epistle of Barnabas is an allegorical application of 
divers passages of the Jewish history, law, and ritual, to 
those parts of the Christian dispensation in which the author 
perceived a resemblance. The epistle of Clement was writ- 
ten for the purpose of quieting certain dissensions in the 
Church of Corinth. The work of Hermas is a vision, quoting 
neither the Old Testament, nor the New. The epistles of 
Polycarp and Ignatius had for their obiect the discipline 
and order of the Churches which they addressed. Yet the 
great points of the Christian history are fully recognised.* 

3. To the ancient apologists, whose declared design was 
to defend Christianity, the answer given above does not 
apply. Still the objection does not hold good. Quadratus, 
the most ancient apologist, who lived about seventy years 
after the Ascension, presented an apology to the emperor 
Adrian, in a passage of. which he formally and directly 
appeals to the miracles of Christ. '*The works of our 
** Saviour were always conspicuous, for they were real: both 
** they that were healed, and they that were raised Irom the 
*' dead, were seen, not only when healed or raised, but for a 
" long time afterwards." Justin Martyr, who came about 
thirty years after Quadratus, in his dialogue, asserts the 
performance of miracles by Christ. " He healed those who 
" from their birth were blind, and deaf, and lame ; causiug by 
" His word one to leap, another to hear, and a third to see." 
In his first apology, Justin expressly states, that he argued 
from prophecy rather than from miracles, because his oppo- 
nents would ascribe miracles to magic. Irenseus, who came 
forty years after, notices the same evasion in the adversaries 
ofChristianity, and replies by the same argument. Origen, 
too, who wrote against Celsus, states that he (Celsus) re- 
solved the miracles of Christ into ma^io. 

It appears, therefore, that the miracles of Christ were 
positively asserted and appealed to b]^ the apologists for 
Christianity ; and though we may admit that they did not 
insist upon miiacles in argument so frequently as we should 
have done, we must remember that they had to contend with 
notions of magical agency. And since it has been proved 
.that the sparingness with which they appealed to Christian 
miracles, was not owing to ignorance, the objection applies 
not to tbe truth of the history, but to the judgment of its 
.defenders. 

» See Part I., Chap. VH. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



WANT OP TJNIVERSALITT IN THE KNOWLEDGE AND 
RECEPTION OF CHRISTIANITT, AND OF GREATER 
CLEARNESS IN THE EVIDENCE. . 



It has been objected against Christianity, that 
" of a reyelation which rwdly came from God, the 
" proof would be so clear that no one conld remain 
" ignorant of it or fail to be convinced by it." How 
does Paley answer this. 

Pftley says that the advocates of Cbristianity pretend not 
to Buoh evidence in their favour. We do not deny that God 
eould have commnnicated to the world a higher degree of 
assurance, that he could have so formed men as to have 
perceived the truths of religion intuitively. He could 
nave presented a separate miracle to each man's senses. He 
could have established a standing miracle. Man^ methods 
such as these are practicable. But the question is not 
whether Ghristianity possesses the highest possible de^pee 
of evidence, but whether the not having more be a sufficient 
reason for rejecting that which we have. 

'What appears the fairest method of judging con- 
cerning a dispensation alleged to come from God ? 

To compare it with other thinn whieh are acknowledged 
to prooeea from the same counsel. If the Christian dispen- 
sation labour under no defects, but what apparently belong 
to other dispensations, these seeming defects do not justify 
us in settiug aside the prooft which are offered of its authen- 
ticity, if they be otherwise entitled to credit. 
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Shew that the order of nature presents a system 
of beneficence^ not optimism. 

By this is meant, that there are few oaaes in which we 
oanoot suppose something more pef feet and more unobjec- 
tionable, than what we see. The rain is confessedly among 
the oontoiTanoes of the Creator, for the snstentation of 
animals and vegetables. Tet how partially and irregularly 
is it supplied ! How munh of it falls upon the sea, where it can 
be of no use I How often is it wanted where it would be of 
the greatest! We could imagine, if to imagine were our 
business, the matter to be otherwise regulated ; showers to 
&n, just where and when they would do good. Yet does 
a difference between the real and the imagined case 
authorise us to say, that the rain ia not amongst the prodno- 
tiona or the deaigns of the Deity f 

What conclTisi<»i does Paley draw from the last 
consideration ? 

That to enquire what the Deity might haye done, could 
have done, or, as we even presume to speak, ought to have 
done, and to baild any propositions upon such enquiriea 
against evidence of facts, is wholly unwarrantable. It ia 
a mode of reasoning which wiU not do, either in natural 
history, or in natural religion ; which cannot therefore be 
applied with safety to revelation. We ought not to expect 
to perceive thtU in revelation, which we hardly perceive ia 
anything ; that beneficence, of which we eanjuage, ought 
to satisfy us ; that optimism^ of which we cannot judge, 
ought not to be sought after. 

Answer the objection that ^'if God had given a 
revelation he would have written it in the sues." 

In answer, IHdey asks, Are the truths of natural kH- 
gion written in the skies, or in a language which every 
one reads'! or is this the case with the most osefhl arts, or 
the most necessary sdenoes. An Esquimaux knows nothing 
of Christianity ; aces he know more of the principles of 
deism or morality ? which, notwithstanding his ignorance, 
are neither untrue, nor unimportant, nor uncertain. The 
existence of the Deity is left to be collected from observap* 
tions, which every man, perhaps, does not make, which 
every man, perhaps, is not capable of making. Can it be 
argued that God does not exist, because, ii he did, he 
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woald let its see him, or disooTer himself to us by proofs, 
which no inadvertenoy oould miss, no prejudice withstand T 

Shew that the consequences which would probably 
result from such overpowering evidence as our 
adversaries require, do not seem to befit a revelation 
which came from God. 

!• Irresistible proof would restrain the Toluntary powers 
too much ; would not answer the purpose of trial and pro- 
bation ; would call for no exercise or candour, seriousness, 
humility, enquiry ; no habits of reflection ; none of that 
previous desire to learn and to obey the will of God, which 
forms perhaps the test of a Tirtuous principle. 

2. It would leave no place for internal evidence ; which 
ought, perhaps, to bear a considerable part in the proof of 
every revelation, because it applies itself to the knowledge, 
love, and practice of virtue. Men of good dispositions, 
amongst Christians, are greatly affected by- the impression 
which the Scriptures themselves make upon their minds. 
Their conviction is much strengthened by these impressions. 
And this perhaps was intended to be one effect produced by 
the religion. 

3. The perfect display of a future state of existence 
would not bo compatible with the activity of civil life, and 
with the success of human affairs; impression may be 
overdone, it may so seize and fill the thoughts, as to leave 
no place for the cares and offices of men's several stations. 
Of the first Christians we read, ''that all that believed were 
'« together and had all things common ;*' this was extremely 
natural, and just what might have been expected from 
jniraculous evidence coming with full force upon the senses 
of mankind, but it may be doubted whether, if this had long 
continued, the business of the world could have gone on. 
The necessary arts of social life would have been little culti- 
vated. Men would have addicted themselves to contemplA^ 

■tive and ascetic liv«s, instead of lives of business and useful 
industry. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE SUPPOSED EFFECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

What objection has been raised against Christi- 
anity from its supposed effects ? 

That, even when believed in, it does not prodaoe any 
goody but rather a bad effect upou public happiness. 

From what two sources of mistake does this ob- 
jection arise? 

1. The iftfluence qf religion U looked Jdr in the wronff 
pkiee. 

It is not to be sought for in the counsels of princes, In 
the conduct of governments, or of conquerors at the head 
jof their armies ; but in the silent course of private and do- 
mestic life. Nay, even there its influence may not be very 
obvious to observation. The kingdom of heaven is within 
US. That which is the substance of the religion, its hopes 
and consolation, the oontroul of appetite, the steady direc- 
tion of the will to the commanas of God, is necessarily 
invisible. 

2. Chrietianiig is charged with manp eonsequenees for 
which it is not responsible. 

Religious motives have had nothing to do in the forma- 
tion of nine-tenths of the intolerant and persecuting laws 
which have been established upon the subject of religion. 
Christianity is answerable for no part of the mischief which 
has been brought upon the world by persecution, except 
that which has arisen from conscientious jaerwouton. These 
have never been numerous or powerful. Nor is it to Christi- 
anity that even their mistalce can fairly be imputed. Tfaey 
have been misled by an error in their moral philosophy. 
They pursued the particular without adverting to the 

a 2 
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general conseqaenoe. BelieTing a certain mode of worship 
eseential to salTatioD, they considered themselves bound to 
brings all they could by every means into ii» Had there 
been in the New Testament or Koran precepts aathoriBing> 
persecation, this distinction could not have been taken, nor 
this defence made. Tf it be observed that Christianity is 
chargeable with every mischief of which it has been the 
occaaion, though not the motive ; we answer, that if the 
malevolent passions be theroi the world will never want 
occasion. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 



CONCLUSION. 



State the common, and the bational order of our 
religions studies, and the effect of each. 

We eommonly oommonoe our relig^ioos atadies undar the 
impreasioii, that a system of divinity must be all true or all 
fiilse. This pre-judfcation is a great disadvantage, but can- 
not be avoided. The weakness of the human judgment in 
the early part of youth, yet its extreme susceptibility of 
impression, renders it necessary to furnish it with some 
opinions, and some principles or other. Indeed, without 
great oare, the tendency of the mind of man to assimilate 
Itself to the habits of thinking and speaking TiUiich prevail 
around him, produces the same effect. The oonsequenoe is, 
that the doctrines of religion came to us before the proofs. 
The effect which too frequently follows is, that when any 
articles contradict the apprehension of the persons to whom 
it is proposed, men of rash and oonfident tempers hastily 
and indiscriminately reject the whole. 

The rational way of treating a subject of such importance 
is to attend in the first place to the general and substantial 
truth of its principles, and to that alone. The effect will be 
that when we once feel a foundation, we shall proceed with 
safety to enquire into the interpretation of its records, and 
into the docmnes which have been deduced from them. It 
will also guard us against the prejudices which are wont to 
arise in our minds to the disadvantage of religion, from 
obeerving the numerous controversies which are carried on 
amongst its professors, and induce in us lenity and modera- 
tion in our judgment and treatment of Uiose who stand upon 
sides opposite to ours. What is dear in Christianity we 
shall fina to be sufficient and invaluable ; what is dabionSf 

o3 
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uDiMoetnry to be decided, ox obeottre* will teaob ns to bear 
witb the opinions which others may hare formed upon the 
same subject. 

What does Paley state to have been his plan of 
argument in this work ? 

His care has been to preserve the separation between 
evidences and doctrines as inviolable as possible ; to remove 
from the primary (question all considerations which hare 
been unnecessarily joined with it, and to offer a defence of 
Christianity, which every Christian mig^ht read, without 
seeing the tenets in which he had been broaght up attacked 
or decried. 

Upon what does the troth of Chiistianiiy depeaoA? 

Upon its leading facts, and upon them alone. The evi- 
dence we possess of these ought to satisfy us, at least until 
it appear that mankind have ever been deceived by the 



What nncontested and incontestible points have 
we, to which the history of tiie human species has 
nothing similar to offer? 

The following:— 

1. A Jewish peasmt changed the rdigion of the world, 
without force, power, or support ; without one natural source 
or ciioamslance of attraction, influence, or succ e ss. Such 
a thing has not happened in any other instance. 

2. The companions of this person, after be had been put 
to death for his attempt, asserted his supernatural character ; 
and in testimony ot the truth of their assertions, voluntarily 
entered upon lives of toil, hardship, and persecution. 

8. A few days after this person had been executed, in 
the very city in which he was buried, his companions de- 
clared with one voice that his body was restored to life ; 
that they had seen him, handled him, ato with him, con- 
vened with hkn. 

What is the only question ip a revelation? 

Whether it was of importance for men to know, or be 
assured of, that which it discloses. 
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Answer this qnestion with respect to Christianity. 

When we think of the (preat Christian doctrine of the 
resarreotion of the dead, and of a future judgment, no 
doubt oan poadbly be entertained. He who gives me riches 
or honours, does nothing ; he who even g^ves me health, 
does little in comparison with that which lays before me 
just grounds for expecting a restoration to life, and a day 
of account and retnbution ; which thing Christianity hath 
done for millions. 

How does Paley answer the natnral objection to 
the idea of the leanrrecftkHi of tto dead? 

Paley says that, laying aside the difference which habit, 
and merely habit, produces in our faculties and modes of 
apprehension, there ia nothing more in the resurrection of 
a dead man, than in the eoneeptioB of a child ; eiaept, that 
the one comes into his world with a system of prior con- 
sciousness about him, which the other does not; and no 
person can say that this makes such a difference in the two 
eases, that the one should be easy, the other impossible. 
To the first man, the suocession of the species would be as 
inoomprebensible as the resnnreotion of tpe dead is to us. 



PEEVIOUS EXAMINATION PAPEBS. 

1864. 



(A.) 

1. The force of experience has been allej^ed as an objec- 
tion to miracles. On what presumption is this objection 
founded, and how does Paley meet it 7 

2. Shew that it is highly probable, from the nattire fifths 
ease, that the first preachers of Christianity bad to contend 
with prejudice backed by power. 

3. Quote passages from the Gospels in which Christ fore- 
tells the persecutlpn of his followers. What may we argue 
from such passages ? 

4. Shew that what the writer of the Acts of the Apostles 
declares of the sufferings of the first teachers of Christianity, 
is supported by the strongest corroborating testimony that a 
hintory can receive. 

5. What does Paley consider to have been the natural 
order and progress in the composition of our Scriptures 7 
Shew that the records we have in our possession and the 
evidence we have concerning them correspond with his sup- 
position. 

d. In comparing our evidence with that of our adversariea* 
we may lay out of the case such supernatural events as are 
found onl]r in histories of later date than the transactions. 
Give the instances bv which Paley illustrates this remark. 
What other classes of cases relating to the proof of miradea 
is it unnecessary to consider? 

7. How is the story of the miracles wrought at the tomb 
of the Abb^ Paris to be explahied? Mention the several 
droumstanoes which indicate such an explanation. 

8. Mention some instances where an argument may be 
found for the genuineness of our Scriptures, from the con>. 
fessions they contain to the apparent disadvantage of the 
cause of Christianity. 
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9. What peooliar Talne does Paley attach to tbtf historr of 
the resurrection as an evidence for Christianity 7 what 
answer is to be given to those who would ascribe the conduct 
of the Apostles to enthtuiatm ? 

10. Mention the chief reasons which ezplaiii the rejectioa 
of Christ as the Messiah by the Jews. 



(B.) 

1. What does Paley sugrgest as the msasure of the degree 
of improbability of miraculous aocousts ? By what con- 
sideration doeshe at once refute what he calls Mr. Hume*s 
theorem on the subject of miracles 1 

2. How does it appear that the ^t Christians were ex- 
posed to Bufferinga without any leg^y authorised prosecu- 
tions? 

3. Relate some of the dangers and sufferings which befell 
St. Paul in his seoond journey. What inference may we 
draw from such events with regard to the rest of tho 
Apostles? 

4. What evidence have we from the Scriptures that the 
early followers of Christ entered upon a new and singular 
course of life ? How is this confirmed by the testimony of 
a heathen writer 7 

5. Why may we fairly condode that the silence of 
Josephus on the subject of Christianity was designed ? 

6. What proofs does Palev bring forward for the propo- 
sition, that " the story which we have now is the same which 
the Christians had in the beginning 7" 

7. What does Paley mean by resolving a miracle into a 
"JaUe perception?** Point out miracles reoorded in the 
New Testament which cannot by any possibility admit of 
such an explanation. 

8. What is meant by the oandour of the writers of the 
New Testament 7 Give instances of it. 

9. Shew that the originality of our Saviour's character is 
inconsisteht with the imputation of enthusiasm or imposture. 

10. Christianity is called by Tacitus << ezitiabilis soper- 
stitio." What observations has Paley founded on these 
words? 
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(A.) 

1. State the prineiple on which Mr. Hame'e oHieotion to 
miraolei is foanded, and shew the ambiguity iuvoWed in the 
expression " contrary to experience." 

2. What proof is there, /rtom the nature qf the eoMf that 
the oriicinal teachers of Christianity, in consequence of their 
new profession, entered upon a new and singular course of 
life? 

3. What are the three facts which Palev derives from the 
evidence of Tacitus on the early history of Christianity, and 
what are the inferences which he draws from them ? 

4. Shew that in the historian of the Acts of the Apostles 
there is no tendency to magnify the fortitnde or exajcerate 
the sufferings of his purty. What inference may be drawn 
from this feature in his narrative ? 

6. Prove that our account bears in its construction 
evidence that it is an account of facts which were known 
and believed at the time. 

6. How does Paley argue that the ascription of the 
.Gospels to their respective authors was not arbitrary or con- 
jectural T 

7. What is meant by tentative miracles? Oive instances 
of them, and shew how the Christian miracles differ from 
them. 

8. What two points does Paley admit in stating the 
morality of the Gospel as an argument of its truth ? Explain 
them briefly. 

9. Shew that the establishment of Mahomet's religion wtt 
effected by causes which did not appertain to the origin of 
Christianity. 

10. How do you account for the rejection of Christianity 
by the learned Heathen T 



(B.) 

1. How does the assertion of miracles differ fipm allf ginr 
a new law of nature, or a new experiment in naturS 
philosophy f 

2. Shew that the teachers of Christianity would not find 
protection in the general disbelief of the popular theology. 
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which is sappoeed to have prevailed amongst the intelligeut 
part of the heathen publio. 

3. Quote exhortations to patience from the Bpistles of the 
New Testament. What argument does Paley found upon 
them? 

4. How is it argued from the miraculous powers which 
were laid claim to by Christians of succeeding ages that the 
original story was miraculous? 

5. Shew that the religious rites and usa^^es that prevailed 
amongst the early disciples of Christianity were such as 
would be derived from the narrative now in our hands. 

6. What argument is derived from the st^le and language 
of the New Testament in favour of its genumeness? 

7. What is the supposed miracle related by Cardinal de 
Retz? Give Uie substance of Paley's remarks upon it. 

8. Shew that the manner of Christ's teaching was adapted 
to the peculiarity of his character and situation. 

9. What is meant by the identiiy of Christ's character 1 
Illustrate this by examples. 

10. Refute the apparent argument against Christianity 
derived from the want of universality in the knowledge and 
reception of it, and of greater clearness in the evidence. 



